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ANDRE MAUROIS: THE MAN AND HIS WORK 
HERBERT GORMAN" 


It would be apt, but partially misleading, to assert that André 
Maurois is the most English of French writers just as the late Lytton 
Strachey was the most French of English writers. The aptness is im- 
plicit in the surface aspects of both men; but a more profound ex- 
amination of their works—a peeling-down to the skeleton, to put it 
inelegantly—will show Maurois to be very French indeed and 
Strachey to be as English as roast beef and Yorkshire pudding. The 
cloak, so to speak, of each man is manifestly dyed with a foreign 
culture and sheen—in the case of Maurois the subject matter mainly 
and an unavoidable absorption of the intellectual nuances of that 
subject matter, and in the case of Strachey the rather Proustian 
coloration of his style and the sly Voltairian slant from which he 
approaches his biographical victims—but beneath the cloaks move 
an indubitable Frenchman and an absolute Englishman. A compari- 
son of the two writers (they knew each other, by the way, and once 
passed several days together at one of the yearly intellectual gather- 
ings at the old Abbey of Pontigny) might be illuminating; but such a 
tempting exploration would develop into an essay by itself and one, 
too, that is not my purpose here. It is André Maurois himself, what 
he has done, what prompted him to do it, and what importance it 
may have to literature that I propose to examine in these pages. 

To understand a man’s work in the creative field (particularly 
when it is as multifarious in its genres as that of Maurois—biogra- 
phies, novels, histories, short stories, essays, criticism, and philosoph- 


t Author of James Joyce—His First Forty Years (1924); A Victorian American— 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1926); Hawthorne—A Study in Solitude (1927); James 
Joyce: A Biography (1940), etc. 
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ical disquisitions, indeed, anything you please) it is necessary to un- 
derstand the man himself or, at least, to have some practical knowl- 
edge of his life, education, and environmental influences. An intel- 
ligence in a vacuum is bound to escape us. André Maurois, then, 
whose actual name is Emile-Salomon-Wilhelm Herzog, was born in 
Elbeuf in Normandy on July 26, 1885, the son of Alsatian-Jewish 
parents who had removed from Alsace about the time that the Ger- 
mans were embarking on the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 and had 
re-established a textile manufactory in the Norman town. Apparent- 
ly the firm of Fraenkel and Herzog made excellent cloth. Anyway, 
they were never at a loss for ready cash, and young Emile enjoyed a 
carefree boyhood and youth. Unlike some other French writers, he 
never knew the pinch of poverty or the Bohemian greniers of Paris. 
He was educated at two /ycées in Rouen (a town redolent to littéra- 
teurs with memories of Gustave Flaubert), and at one of them—the 
Lycée Corneille—he came under the influence of Emile-Auguste 
Chartier, better known to French readers as Alain, then an instructor 
of philosophy at the school. That influence has endured throughout 
Maurois’s life, and it has assuredly proved most beneficial to a mind 
of mingled Hebraic and French strands that is essentially reflective 
and analytical as far as human values and the essence of living are 
concerned. Alain was and is a humanist—a philosopher, if you will— 
socialistic in impulses but never revolutionary, a seeker for the “‘bet- 
ter life,” an urbane and wise mentor. It is quite possible that Emile- 
Salomon-Wilhelm Herzog would never have become André Maurois 
had he not fallen under the influence of Alain. 

From the /ycées Maurois went to the Université de Caen where he 
was given the degree of Licencié in philosophy. He had dreams of 
becoming a professor of philosophy, of devoting himself to the tran- 
quil oasis of a college classroom and so avoiding the materialistic 
brouhaha of the competitive business world—an ambition, it is to be 
suspected, aroused by the example of Alain—but the Herzog family 
willed otherwise. There was the cloth factory in Elbeuf to think of, 
and into the cloth factory went young Emile-Salomon-Wilhelm in 
1904 as a junior partner in charge of spinning and weaving opera- 
tions, and there he stayed until the outbreak of the first World War 
in 1914. Ten years of business, then, and those ten years (from nine- 
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teen to twenty-nine in the life of Maurois) perhaps the most forma- 
tive in a young man’s life. They would not seem to be a particularly 
apposite apprenticeship for a literary career. One must remember 
them in considering Maurois’s eventual accomplishment. 

During this decade (and a stuffy one it was in France as well as in 
England and America) Maurois passed through the usual phases of 
the young provincial with artistic inclinations plunged into the drab 
business world. He underwent his compulsory military service. He 
was beguiled by the lure of Paris and all that it meant in an aesthetic 
way. He filled notebooks with inumerable essays, notes, and stories, 
the greater part of which was never published. They were the first 
manifestations of a craving that then seemed to be no more than an 
avocation; but they were enough to set up in him an interior struggle 
that was later to be partially pictured in Bernard Quesnay. And he 
married. His first wife was Janine Symkievicz, a Russian girl who 
had studied in England, even at Oxford, and who, naturally enough, 
kindled in Maurois an interest in English manners, psychology, and 
letters. The experiences, explorations, discoveries, and intellectual 
dissatisfactions of these ten years are reflected in practically every 
book that Maurois was to write in the future. 

In 1914 the first World War broke like a frightful storm over 
Europe, and Maurois, because of his knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, was made a liaison officer and attached first to the Ninth 
Scottish Division and then to British General Headquarters. The 
four years of the war, then, gave him ample opportunity to observe 
English character and its reactions under stress and danger. ‘The 
rather gentle, ironic bent of his mind led him into an amused but 
affectionate comparison of the essential differences between the 
British and the French, and as he had plenty of time on his hands he 
began to put these comparisons down in a series of sketches. They 
were ostensibly skits, anecdotes, and personality expositions of 
British officers, but they formed a loose unity because of one Bram- 
ble, the quintessence of the British officer, as it were, who appeared 
in nearly all of them. Les Silences du colonel Bramble was published 
during the last year of the war (1918), and it proved to be extremely 
successful. 

Maurois as a writer appeared at the psychological moment, and it 
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did not fail him. By the time he was demobilized he was famous, and 
such great personalities as Anatole France and Marshal Lyautey 
were writing to him and desiring to meet him. Les Silences du colonel 
Bramble proved to be a golden key that opened a new life for him. 
He was able to quit the business world, settle in Paris, and devote all 
his time to letters. Biographical data may be shelved here (for, as 
Philippe Soupault once remarked to me, “A writer’s true biography 
is in his books; all the rest are nonessentials”), with the exception of 
noting that when Maurois married for a second time his wife was 
Simone de Caillavet, daughter of the dramatist G. A. de Caillavet, 
collaborator with Robert de Flers, and granddaughter of that famous 
Madame Arman de Caillavet who was the Egeria of Anatole France. 
The important thing to remember is that André Maurois was thirty- 
three years old when his first book appeared. In other words, he was 
mature, far removed from his college days, wise with the wisdom of 
ten years of business life and four years of war, and able to judge 
men and manners with a perspicacity beyond that of passionate 
youth. He possessed three enthusiasms: Alain, the English as a race, 
and a psychological-philosophical approach to letters. 

During the twenty-odd years between the publication of Les 
Silences du colonel Bramble and the outbreak of the present great 
conflict (which found Maurois in uniform and attached to the British 
command until the French collapse) he has written and seen issued 
nearly fifty volumes of diverse letters. Some of these works, to be sure, 
are quite short (the French love little books), but yet they bespeak a 
versatility that would certainly seem to be both fatal and impossible 
to a careful writer like Gustave Flaubert. To find out what Maurois 
has done, then, and what importance it may have, it will be practical 
to divide the imposing bulk into categories and consider each one as 
a whole. 

Maurois is known in France primarily as an expositor of the Eng- 
lish mind, personality, and history; in England he is known, natural- 
ly, as a foreign commentator on English subjects; in America he is 
classified as an exponent of the ‘“‘new” biography; and to himself, I 
suspect, he is, first of all, a psychologist and philosopher. He is all 
these things (and some of them to an estimable degree), and he is 
something else besides—something, indeed, that lessens his stature 
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as a literary figure—he is a popularizer, perhaps unconsciously but 
still a popularizer. This bent in him is evident in such works as 
L’ Anglaise et d'autres femmes, Un Art de vivre, and such inanities as 
he has contributed to some of the slicker American magazines. A 
contemptuous American student of French letters once called him 
“the Horatio Alger of French literature,” but as one studies the best 
that he has done one will realize that this is unfair. There is much 
more to André Maurois than that. 

Let us consider him first as biographer. His fame rests upon seven 
lives—those of Shelley, Disraeli, Byron, Lyautey, Turgenev, Vol- 
taire, and Chateaubriand. They are, at their best, examples of the 
“new” biography and, at their worst as in the Lyautey volume, 
unimportant efforts written for an “occasion.” Ariel, ou la vie de 
Shelley appeared in 1923, and it was this work that carried Maurois’s 
fame beyond the frontiers of his own country. English and American 
critics recognized a new note in the re-creation of an actual charac- 
ter, a technique of biographical development that seemed like fiction 
but was not fiction at all. It was rather a distillation of innumerable 
facts into the essence of a personality, an atmospheric presentation 
that could have been achieved only by painstaking scholarship 
wedded to imaginative merging of diverse elements into a harmoni- 
ous whole. Like other “new”’ biographers—Strachey par excellence, 
Nicholson, Ludwig, and Stefan Zweig—Maurois discarded the old 
system of biography, the ponderous literary mausoleum crammed 
with facts in chronological order, where the reader may find a 
mummified figure laid out in state. 

Maurois sought, as did his contemporaries, the essential person- 
ality of the subject. He sought it through a simplification—a sum- 
mation, as it were, of multitudinous trivia—and he knew that a 
public man’s private life was as important as, if not more important 
than, his public gestures. In a small book, Aspects de la biographie 
(1928), he set forth his ideas on the technique that should be used in 
re-creating a biographical subject. The theory of method sounds 
simple enough, but only the actual practitioner can testify to its 
extreme difficulties. What it calls for, in fact, is an artist. Maurois’s 
theory requires a biographer who is detached, without prejudice, 
unswayed by emotion, imaginative, intuitional, digestive, courage- 
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ous, analytical, and blessed with a sixth sense in fastening upon what 
is significant in the facts of a man’s life that are revelatory of his 
real self. It will be deduced from this that Maurois sees in biography 
both a science and an art. 

No such biographers existed before Maurois, Strachey, and their 
school. One has only to dip into the pages of Boswell, Lockhart, and 
Forster to observe the difference. Those older men saw to it that the 
public for which they wrote should see only the fair side of their 
subjects. If there was a cloven hoof, it was decently draped or en- 
tirely omitted. Reticence, decorum, naive admiration, and periodi- 
cal eulogy composed the backbone of the old biographies. Those 
written by lesser men than Boswell, Lockhart, and Forster were 
nauseating. To put it shortly, the medals were always displayed, but 
the warts were carefully touched out. It was not so with Maurois, 
Strachey, and their train of younger men. While they did not de- 
scend to what has been popularly called the “debunking” school of 
biography (which is, as often as not, purely malevolent and as one- 
sided as the older school), they did take into consideration the hu- 
man side of their subjects. It was the fine balance that mattered. 

Maurois has written four biographies that are notable, and in 
every one of them he strove earnestly to follow his “new” concep- 
tion. Ariel, ou la vie de Shelley (and I must speak only for myself 
here) is the poorest of the lot. It is the nearest to fiction, and it 
might even have for its text Matthew Arnold’s line about the beauti- 
ful but ineffectual angel. La Vie de Disraeli (1927) is much better 
indeed, perhaps, the best of the four. Maurois once told Frédéric 
Lefévre that he chose Disraeli for a subject because Disraeli the 
artist combined with Disraeli the man of action seemed to be a char- 
acter most suitable for handling. However, just as there was much 
more ineffectual angel than inspired poet in the Shelley, so is there 
much more man of action than artist in the Disraeli. Yet, as a whole, 
this book comes closer to Maurois’s own theory of biography than do 
the other three. The biographer, it is to be suspected, was in closer 
sympathy with his subject—a brilliant Jew who conquered (or, 
rather, subdued) prejudice—than with Shelley, Byron, or Chateau- 
briand. After all, in a sense the Jewish character is international; 
and Maurois, himself a Jew, could feel and comprehend the triumphs 
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and tribulations of Benjamin Disraeli to a more profound degree 
than he could those of the pure English Shelley and Byron or the 
French aristocrat, Chateaubriand. Yet the Byron (1930) and the 
Chateaubriand (1938) are both biographies of distinction and per- 
spicacity. In essaying the life of Lord Byron, especially, Maurois 
ventured upon a formidable task, for the turbulent and complicated 
career of the English poet is calculated to call forth the utmost 
capabilities of the biographer. Maurois rose ably to the demands 
that the subject made upon him, and if the final flair is not quite 
there (as it was in the Disraeli), the failure is merely one in compara- 
tive degrees of excellence. Almost the same may be said of the 
Chateaubriand, although it should be pointed out that the biogra- 
pher’s instinctive comprehension of the French modus vivendi placed 
him on surer ground than in the case of the England of Lord Byron. 

In turning to the novels of Maurois (he has written about a 
dozen), we are faced with two distinct types of imaginative com- 
position. First, and most important, are the psychological fictions 
concerning family life and the emotional derangements of individ- 
uals. It is manifest that they owe a great deal to Stendhal and a 
little to Balzac. By far the best of them is Climats (1928), a roman 
d’analyse devoid of action but packed with fine probings into the 
deep “inwards” of passion and mental involutions. Maurois is a 
modern Stendhal here as he examines with psychological exactitude 
the mental and emotional reactions of the three major characters in 
his tightly knit work. Of lesser significance, but not without value, 
are Bernard Quesnay (1925), in which the author uses himself gen- 
erously in building up his hero, Le Cercle de famille (1932), and 
L’ Instinct du bonheur (1934). In each one of them his analytical ap- 
proach, his constant concern with the mental reactions of his char- 
acters, and his precision of development combine to form serious 
works calculated to throw new light on complicated human rela- 
tions. Then there is Maurois’s second type of novel—which may be 
called the fantastic and, sometimes, the allegory. Among these are 
Voyage au pays des articoles (1928), an attack on excessive intel- 
lectualism in life which is, for the most part, pure Anatole France; 
Le Peseur d’émes (1931), the story of a doctor who captures souls 
from dying bodies, puts them in hollow glass globes, and performs 
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experiments with them—certainly, Edgar Allan Poe is evident here; 
and La Machine a lire les pensées (1937), a Wellsian fantasy about an 
invention that records the unspoken thoughts of its victims. It will 
be observed that an influence is indicated in practically every novel 
written by Maurois, and while this is not necessarily detrimental to 
his importance as a literary figure it does seem to show a certain 
limitation in his creative function. He absorbs and then exudes, and 
what he exudes still contains a pale coloring of what he has absorbed. 
On this point one may recall the affaire Maurois of 1928 when a Paris 
literary journal attacked him on the grounds of practical plagiarism. 
It was pointed out that his Ariel owed a lot to Dowden’s life of 
Shelley, that his essay on Oscar Wilde seemed to echo some of Frank 
Harris’ biography of the Irish playwright, and that even the Dis- 
raeli could not have existed without the monumental work of 
Monypenny and Buckle. 

To one who has written biography most of this seems to be point- 
less and unfair. I doubt if there has been any biographer who has not 
profited by the biographers on the same subject who went before 
him. Facts are facts, whoever discovers them, and correspondences 
—even of assumption from documentation—are bound to occur. 
After all, there are certain inevitable conclusions to be drawn. 
Maurois, it seems to me, is safe enough from these charges if one 
compares his work with the work from which he is accused of having 
taken it. Certainly, nobody in his right senses will call the Ariel 
variations on a theme by Dowden, for the entire approach in Ariel 
is altogether too French. And it is the approach, the attitude, the 
dreamlike quality of the Ariel that matters. It may not be a good 
book (I do not think that it is), but it is assuredly not an echo of 
Edward Dowden. The facts (as a whole) may be the same; how is 
one to avoid them (after all, Dowden was a great authority on Shel- 
ley)? But that is all. Cela sufft. 

Besides Maurois the biographer and Maurois the novelist we have 
Maurois the historian and Maurois the critical essayist and Maurois 
the short-story or skit writer and Maurois the teacher or philosopher 
and Maurois the propagandist and Maurois the political observer. 
As my wife Claire remarked, in the small frame of Maurois (he is not 
a large man) are many cubicles. Perhaps the most important of these 
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cubicles is that of the historian. Two books attest to this. One of 
them, Edouard VII et son temps, is really the biography of an era 
with Edward VII as the backbone of it. The one pure history (if 
history can ever be pure) is the Histoire d’Angleterre. The reader will 
find less Maurois and more objective writing in both of these books. 
In the other categories are works that deserve to be briefly noted: 
for instance, Dialogues sur le commandement (1925), pseudo-Platonic 
dialogues on the sort of character that achieves leadership in the 
various fields of life; Magiciens et logiciens (1935), critical essays on 
various English writers from Rudyard Kipling to Aldous Huxley; 
Mes songes que voici (1933), essays and travel sketches covering Eng- 
land, America, and Egypt; and Sentiments et coutumes (1934), phi- 
losophical essays on marriage, happiness, friendship, etc. It is a large 
pack, so to speak, that Maurois carries; and it contains, like the 
packs of most general merchants of letters, some articles of value and 
many articles that are ersatz. 

Now, to sum up, what has André Maurois done and what im- 
portance has it to literature? First of all, he has definitively added 
to the enlarged horizons of the ‘‘new”’ biography. The Disraeli, to 
me, is his monument here. He has proved himself to be a capable 
creator of the roman d’analyse. We can conveniently forget the fan- 
tastic novels. He has been an important and powerful interpreter of 
England’s m@urs and mentality to the French people. His philo- 
sophical conclusions—though neither deep nor unique—have been 
substantial and revelatory of what may be called the civilized ap- 
proach to life. His wit and esprit are undeniable. His style (in 
French) is smooth and expert. So many virtues in letters predicates 
a position; and, though in Maurois’s case it is a secondary position, 
still it is a position. There was a time when he was overrated; there 
is a time (now) when I suspect that he is underrated; a balance must 
be struck between them, and that balance will show that he was not 
without significance to the decade between 1922 and 1932. It seems 
to me that after that decade his foreign popularity overtook him, so 
to speak, and he graciously succumbed to it. 

What is he himself? I should say a traditionalist, a man in love 
with order, not at all revolutionary in any sense of the word (there is 
not a sign of any break with the ordered processes of society to be 
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found in his books) but certainly abreast of the best intellectual 
advance of his time. His limitations are implicit in a lack of the final 
spark; his virtues are to be found in his careful craftsmanship, his 
intelligent approach, and his psychological exactitude. His place 
(and no one can prophesy the place of any writer today) should be a 
modest one in the long annals of biography, one of the pioneers, in- 
deed, of a new form that will be perfected by the men who will come 
after him. For the rest—well, it belongs to its time, and that is all. 


A SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS BY ANDRE MAUROIS 





IN FRENCH 
Les Silences du colonel Bramble 
Ariel, ou la vie de Shelley 
Dialogues sur le commandement 
Bernard OQuesnay 
La Vie de Disraeli 
Un Essai sur Dickens 
Voyage au pays des articoles 
Aspects de la biographie 
Byron 
Le Peseur d’ames 
Climats 
Le Cercle de famille 
L’ Anglaise et d’autres femmes 
Edouard VII et son temps 
Magiciens et logiciens 
Histoire d’ Angleterre 
La Machine 4 lire les pensées 
Chateaubriand 
Un Art de vivre 


* Not published in French. 


IN ENGLISH 
The Silence of Colonel Bramble 
Ariel, or the Life of Shelley 
Captains and Kings 
Bernard Quesnay 
Disraeli 
Dickens 
Voyage to the Island of Articoles 
Aspects of Biography 
Byron 
The Weigher of Souls 
The Atmosphere of Love 
The Family Circle 
Richochets 
The Edwardian Era 
Prophets and Poets 
The Miracle of England 
The Thought-reading Machine 
Chateaubriand 
The Art of Living 
Tragedy in France? 








LITERATURE IN THE SECONDARY CURRICULUM 
EUGENE E. SEUBERT'’ 


In the title of this paper there is a consciously implied distinc- 
tion between present trends, in which the teaching of literature 
forms an element in an educational pattern, and the older concep- 
tion of literature instruction as a department or curriculum separate 
and complete in itself and administered only with respect to its 
own unique objectives. The curriculum, in the conception evolving 
now, is thought of as the entire body of experience entered into by 
the student, and as such will and should embrace experiences 
through the study of literature. This distinction between the litera- 
ture curriculum and literature in the curriculum is thus more than 
a play on words. It identifies the chief responsibility of teachers of 
literature as the problem of finding the place or function of litera- 
ture in the life of students. That this trend is undeniably under 
way is noticeable in the fact that during the last ten years all the 
significant state and city curriculum programs were begun by con- 
sidering the total educational experience of the student with refer- 
ence to his own nature and the nature of the learning process. 

However, the full impact of the process of curriculum adjustment 
has not yet reached the field of literature teaching. We have not 
yet reached a satisfactory conclusion, scarcely a working conclusion, 
as to the exact place of literature in the total experience of the stu- 
dent; and certainly we have not arrived at a satisfactory method 
of administering a program of literature experiences. For the most 
part, with the exception of enterprising schools and teachers here 
and there, the literature program is generally quite traditional, con- 
servative, and, as a result, somewhat inconsequential so far as ac- 
tually achieving any of the generally accepted objectives of litera- 
ture teaching is concerned. Literature is hanging on still quite 
largely by virtue of the traditional dignity which it enjoys. 

*Head of the English department of the Maplewood-Richmond Heights High 
School, Maplewood, Mo. 
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The design of the new curriculum which is slowly but nonethe- 
less surely emerging is making it necessary for literature-teaching to 
justify itself. As the process of realignment is taking place, certain 
well-defined trends are becoming apparent. What are some of the 
forces at work, and how are they affecting the teaching of literature? 

The first important factor is the changed nature of the public high 
school. It is now primarily, as it has never been before, a people’s 
school. This trend began faintly, as we can now see, with the ap- 
pearance of the public secondary school as the academy declined, 
and has now reached its realization with 70 per cent of our youth 
of high-school age in school and with the prospect of our getting 
100 per cent within a comparatively short time. As a people’s insti- 
tution, the high school’s chief function is to prepare students for 
entrance upon life in whatever democracy we finally conclude is 
American. Thus, general education with an entirely new emphasis 
is now rapidly becoming the chief purpose of the public high school. 
It is in this matrix, therefore, that literature teaching must function. 

The results of this change can be seen in surveying developments 
in literature teaching. While we have not moved as far in the matter 
of proper adjustment in this direction as we shall move, we are 
beginning to capitalize upon the inescapable fact that literature 
plays a different part in the life of the general reader from that 
which it does in the life of the technical student of literature. There 
is considerable evidence in courses of study already set up, and here 
and there in classroom practices, pointing to the use of literature 
in the solution of the problems of living. It is being recognized 
that reading for a purpose is the chief form of reading in the life 
of the general reader. He is seldom concerned with considerations 
of art or of literary types and is little bothered about style. Clarity 
and force make their contributions when used in conveying ideas 
that have significance in his life. 

I recently observed an English class working on a unit in prob- 
lems confronting the consumer. In the course of one period of dis- 
cussion one lad (perhaps the season’s best triple-threat man on the 
football field in that area) gave an animated analysis of the con- 
sumer problem as it is reflected in the lives of the people in Josephine 
Lawrence’s Jf I Have Four Apples. It must be confessed that it 
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lacked much that would characterize a skilful book review and that 
the young man’s English was strongly tinged with the language 
traits of his environment. But under the impulse of a purpose 
which he understood and accepted, he went to the heart of the mean- 
ing in that book for him. An academic approach to literature would 
have elicited nothing but groans from that lad. Boys and girls like 
him constitute the vast majority of our school population now. 

Another school has introduced within the last two years a course 
in conservation, with emphasis as yet only on natural resources. 
Those administering the course report its effects in the motivation 
of the reading of the students taking the course. It is their hope 
before long to move out from that special problem into a much 
larger area, drawing materials from economics, sociology, and any 
English fields that can contribute. Contemporary American and for- 
eign literature, and some of the older literature as well, will offer rich 
materials. The reading of these materials will receive impulse from 
this juxtaposition and from the organization on the principle of so- 
cial purpose. 

Reading and study of literature thus takes the place in the lives 
of high-school students that it has in the normal life of any general 
reader. This kind of arrangement need not be a four de force, nor 
need literary objectives be sacrificed. The advantage is that litera- 
ture will not be experienced apart from the interests of the reader. 

In addition to the extension of secondary education to greater 
numbers of young people, the addition of two years to the secondary 
school—a rapidly growing development—is opening further possi- 
bilities for literature-teaching as one factor, at least, in education 
for democratic living. Each year more public school systems are 
adding two years to their secondary program, and many colleges and 
universities are offering two years of work that differs definitely from 
the traditional courses offered in the first two years of what has 
always been called higher education. One of the two universities 
in my own community has already set up what it calls a “‘general”’ 
college. In this new arrangement the literature courses are called 
“Reading for Leisure.” The description of the first-year course 
reads: “‘The student is shown the value of a taste in good reading 
to the ordinary citizen and the satisfaction it provides; he is shown 
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the proper and easy approach to various types of literature, past and 
contemporary; and a well-planned program of leisure reading is 
laid out.” In the second-year course this is extended with emphasis 
given to contemporary dramas, including current stage plays, talk- 
ing pictures, and radio drama, with further planning and directing 
of leisure reading. 

The problem of literature-teaching in these schools of the people 
is thus seen not as a problem of academic interest, of transmitting 
a heritage, or scholarship in the traditional sense, or of preparation 
for engaging in that scholarship. It is rather a practical problem 
of making it possible for literature experiences to contribute to the 
effectiveness in all the areas of living. 

Changes in literature-teaching that are being made necessary by 
the changes in the nature of our high schools are perhaps a con- 
comitant of a clearer and more accurate view of the learning process 
itself. The second trend that is influencing the teaching of literature 
is the new psychology which is becoming the basis for the development 
of different teaching procedures; a new understanding of how students 
learn, i.e., the nature of experience and its function in learning. 
Utilizing experience has long been a major feature of at least verbally 
expressed educational objectives, but the recognition of the real 
value of experience in learning is comparatively recent. When this 
principle is completely appreciated, changes far greater than any 
we now envision will take place. 

Simply stated, the important principles inherent in the experience 
philosophy are these: (1) Any experience is unitary in nature; that 
is, the individual always acts as a unit, bringing into any experience 
his whole personality, which is the resultant of all his previous en- 
vironmental influences, educational and otherwise. (2) Desirable 
growth is the guided expansion of the personality in the direction 
of accepted ends through such experience. (3) Such growth is al- 
ways the result of sympathetic pursuit of purposes accepted as valid 
and worthy by the one undergoing the experience. 

Evidence that English-teaching is shifting to this basis in the ex- 
perience philosophy multiplies. A recent bulletin published by the 
state of Kansas, now engaged in a program of curriculum-building, 
says: “Integration of all the experiences of school life is a slogan 
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of modern education. English is so intimately related to every other 
school subject that it offers opportunity for such integration as well 
as for numerous correlations.” Arkansas, which has produced one 
of the most significant courses of study thus far developed in the 
Middle West, says: 

Acceptance of an experimental philosophy and a pattern psychology means 
that subject matter fields must be reorganized in terms of pupil experiences, and 
that each must be justified in the light of its contribution to those experiences. 
.... English, when defined, means speaking, reading, and writing. As these 
are necessary tools of education, it follows that they are fundamental factors 
in education; not as English, but as necessary factors in education. So the ques- 
tion is: What is the place of the combined factors in the educational process? 
.... It is our purpose to reconstruct the curriculum in terms of pupil experi- 
ences. By so doing we accept the statement that the most intelligent way is to 
organize the basic factors of living for purposes of teaching. ... . 

Perhaps the most tangible results of the experience philosophy 
have been the introduction of new literary materials into the class- 
room experience of students. 

A survey of literature-teaching will impress one with the fact 
that on every hand we are shaking off a fetish-worship of old 
traditionally used materials and are developing with amazing rapid- 
ity a sense of the value of contemporary literature in its possibilities 
for educational experience. We are beginning to doubt energetically 
that there are “must” lists in the study of literature for the general 
reader. Young Americans react keenly to the forces in the life 
around them and sense the dangers in these forces with uncanny 
instinct—dangers that are sharp and powerful in their constant 
thrust into the lives of youth every day. Teachers are therefore 
turning to materials of quality in contemporary literature and are 
taking advantage of their freshness, their immediacy, their picture 
of the modern world which can be more easily recognized by stu- 
dents whose world it is, to stimulate these students into habits of 
reading and thinking. 

Many units of all descriptions making use of modern literature 
can be found now in literature classes. Classes in modern drama, 
modern poetry, modern essays, and modern novels are to be counted 
in numbers. A close estimate might reveal that more time is being 
spent on modern literature than on the older literature. Textbook- 
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makers are devoting larger sections to the writings of contemporary 
authors and are making a selling-point of the fact. Several excellent 
general texts devoted entirely to contemporary literature are now 
on the market and are finding increasing acceptance. Here and there, 
classes will be found studying a modern novel instead of the con- 
ventionally used books. Sinclair Lewis’ Arrowsmith, a book which 
provides opportunity to look squarely at some great human prob- 
lems which face us now, is an example of the type that is coming 
into favor. These newer books show recognizable human beings in 
our own world—a world our young people know, and know very 
accurately, for they themselves are the stuff of which it is made. 
Further adaptation of literature-teaching to utilize student pur- 
poses and to meet student needs and interests can be seen in a host 
of other developments, chief of which are studying newspapers and 
magazines, listening to radio broadcasts and making a study of them 
from a literary point of view, studying motion pictures, engaging in 
free-reading programs, and exploring student interests to provide 
bases of approach in stimulating their personal reading. Each of 
these is a response to the demands of the experience philosophy and 
to the necessity for making the literature program serve the inter- 
ests of public general education for intelligent participation in life. 
The question naturally arises, in view of this growing emphasis 
on contemporary materials, What is happening to the older litera- 
ture? Is it being abandoned? The answer is, of course, no. But we 
are re-evaluating our approaches to the older literature, our reasons 
for using it, and the place at which it can most advantageously be 
introduced into the natural life of the student. Silas Marner can 
be read by high-school students if it is read for the illumination of 
human character it provides. We may, however, have to shift it 
to the twelfth or fourteenth year. Milton need not be dropped if 
we teach him directly for the values high-school boys and girls can 
find in him, not for what we teachers, out of a maturer understand- 
ing, think they ought to find. Shakespeare can be retained and is 
being retained whenever and wherever students really feel that he 
lives. It is not at all impossible to let a high-school Senior feel that 
he himself is Macbeth and that the pattern of Macbeth’s experi- 
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ences is his. Every successful teacher of literature knows that this 
is not the position of an idle wish-thinker. We shall need to make 
adjustments—in grade placement of materials, in objectives, in 
teaching procedures—but we need not drop the older literature as 
long as pupils can, under skilful teaching, see a reason and a purpose 
for it. It is the old and now inadequate approaches that we must 
drop. 

When we offer American youth the opportunity to study its own 
world, we are doing no more than we should. “Those melodious 
bursts” that filled ‘‘the spacious times of great Elizabeth” were 
heard by the people of Shakespeare’s day and reverberated through 
their hearts. The people of his day turned to his stage for an inter- 
pretation of their lusty and turbulent time and found there its pat- 
terns and its meanings. The theater in that day was the people’s 
school in a special sense. Today the high school is the people’s 
school; and if we are wise, we shall not ignore life in arranging that 
school. 

In spite of the foregoing evidence of some progress in the adjust- 
ment of literature teaching to the requirements of modern curricu- 
lum-building, we still are not advancing as fast as we should. 

The chief obstacle in the way of more rapid advancement in litera- 
ture-teaching is perhaps the lack of a broad educational approach 
to this instructional problem by English teachers. English teachers 
are still too completely departmentalized. We deny ourselves the 
vision of the curriculum problem in its entirety. This has resulted 
too many times in our adding new courses in an already overcrowded 
offering as our way of meeting new demands—courses which, in their 
turn, become as intrenched as other time-honored but sometimes 
outworn practices. Our need is to become not less interested in Eng- 
lish but more interested in educating youth. We fail to understand 
as fully as we should the functions and aims of education in our 
public high schools as they are now constituted; we fail to utilize 
the best discoveries in the field of psychology; we still have far to 
travel before we, as a group, have a clear conception of what a 
literature experience really is. 

Another tremendous obstruction—a more concrete one but one 
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nonetheless difficult to cope with—is an evaluation system that is 
completely out of harmony with newer teaching objectives, particu- 
larly in the field of literature experience. All the strength and limita- 
tions of the reader affect his reaction to literature. All the influences 
to which he has been subjected in his environment, in all of its 
aspects—home, friends, community, school, national traditions, re- 
ligious and ethical teachings—all the multiplicity of elements which 
go to produce his personality—are brought to bear upon his reading 
of a novel, a poem, a drama. They determine his like or dislike, 
his agreement or disagreement, the intensity of his appreciation or 
his boredom, his understanding or his blankness. Three thousand 
students reading Synge’s Riders to the Sea will have three thousand 
different experiences, each experience the valid one for each student 
at that time. Yet, in almost universal use, blocking effectively any 
attempt to recognize this obvious factor in a student’s life with 
books, is an old marking system built upon an antiquated concep- 
tion of learning as mastery of a limited subject matter. In spite of 
the fact that this objective is now thoroughly discredited, the mark- 
ing system which is its correlative is so deeply rooted that nothing 
will avail short of its summary abandonment and the establishment 
of a different system of evaluation that will actually help us in 
reaching our avowed educational aims. 

Perhaps the chief difficulty that stands in the way of effective 
progress in rehabilitating literature-teaching, however, is our in- 
ability, at present, to create an efficient pattern for the organization 
of literature instruction; a pattern that will provide for adequate, 
psychologically sound literary experiences for high-school students. 
Having accepted the experience philosophy, teachers must face this 
problem with all of its implications. Although it is difficult, that is 
the task that remains; and it will challenge the best ingenuity of 
teachers of literature. 

Let us not make the mistake of Masters’ “Petite, the Poet”: 


Tragedy, comedy, valor and truth, 
Courage, constancy, heroism, failure— 

All in the loom, and oh what patterns! 
Woodlands, meadows, streams and rivers— 
Blind to all of it all my life long. 
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Triolets, villanelles, rondels, rondeaus, 

Seeds in a dry pod, tick, tick, tick, 

Tick, tick, tick, what little iambics, 

While Homer and Whitman roared in the pines. 


Let us listen to the life that is roaring around us. The school is for 
youth; not youth for the school. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AS A LABORATORY 
FOR ENGLISH ACTIVITIES 
C. IRENE HAYNER’ 


A laboratory is a place where raw materials are kept, properly 
classified and labeled, ready for use; where experimentation goes on 
with these raw materials; and where both teachers and pupils learn 
to do by doing. 

Do you have such a laboratory in your school where you can find 
the raw materials of your subject—books and literature—conveni- 
ently arranged for your use? Do you have there a variety of mate- 
rials with which you can experiment—a variety in types, in com- 
plexity and difficulty of manipulation, in interest and appeal? No 
teacher can experiment much or get any very reliable results without 
a variety with which to appeal to a variety of tastes. We do not all 
like the same sort of reading when we grow up; we do not all write 
alike or speak alike. Why should we expect all boys and girls of 
high-school age to fit into the same mold? 

Do you have current materials in your laboratory—magazines, 
pamphlets, pictures? Are your laboratory shelves well stocked with 
all sorts of audiovisual materials? Do you have literary maps, lan- 
tern slides, moving-picture films, victrola records? 

So much for the materials in the laboratory! Think for a moment 
of their organization. Are they arranged in such a way that they are 
easy for you and your pupils to find? Is there a catalogue of the 


* Miss Hayner is librarian of the University High School at the University of 
Michigan. 
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books? Is there an index to the magazines? Is there a list of headings 
under which the school has pamphlets, pictures, slides, and victrola 
records? 

Furthermore, is the room always available for a demonstration, 
and can it be scheduled for classes for periods of experimentation? If 
you are to use it as a laboratory you must be able to bring your class 
into the library at any time or, at least, at a scheduled time. You 
must be able to take out the books and magazines, the pamphlets, 
pictures, and victrola records, when you need them. 

Then, if the room and materials are available, do you use them for 
study and experimentation? Do you know what you have, where 
everything is, and how to use it? Do you experiment with the con- 
tents of the shelves and drawers yourself, and do you guide your 
pupils in experiments? If you do try this, of course you must know 
the materials yourself well enough to be able to predict what your 
pupils’ reactions may be. Otherwise, you may find yourself in a very 
difficult situation. 

Last, are pupils encouraged to carry on their own experiments? 
Are they thrilled by reports of what you and their classmates dis- 
cover? Are they encouraged by book discussion to develop scientific 
attitudes of investigation and open-mindedness toward library 
materials? Presumably, a laboratory is a fascinating place in which 
a boy or a girl is surrounded by challenging possibilities, in which he 
can try this or that and learn by his experiments what he wants to 
know. 

If you do not have a library which is such a laboratory for your 
English teaching, you should have. School libraries will come in our 
schools only when teachers feel the value of book materials enough to 
realize they cannot teach without them. Some day the teachers of 
literature, social studies, science, and all the rest will not consider the 
possibility of teaching without a library at hand. Then school ad- 
ministrators will see that the necessary appropriations are made. 

Suppose a term paper in junior or senior English is being planned. 
In a laboratory situation the teacher and librarian get together to 
look over available materials for possible topics. The teacher knows 
the sort of topics the pupils wish to consider, and the librarian knows 
how much material there is in the school library on such subjects and 
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how much she can probably obtain from the neighboring public 
library, the state library, or the university extension department. 

During a class period methods of finding and organizing material 
are reviewed. If there is a librarian she is present because she can 
make very concrete the sources of material on topics the class may 
consider. She can point out special library tools which will aid 
pupils in their search, like the Index to Essays on Modern Authors, 
Essay and General Literature Index, Index to Biography, etc. She can 
suggest under what headings in the catalogue and pamphlet file they 
are likely to find what they want. She can warn them of pitfalls into 
which other research workers have fallen. After such a review the 
class are ready to spend some time in the library working on their 
individual papers. 

Or take the problem of required reading. I suppose there are very 
few English teachers in the country who do not expect some outside 
reading. With some, the choice allowed is very great; with others, 
very slight. Suppose there is a library in the school. Presumably the 
books in it have been carefully chosen, so why not say to the class 
that they may read any book in the library for credit—if you must 
give credit. Then take the class down to the library. Give them the 
hour, if necessary, to brouse and choose their books under your 
guidance and that of your librarian. If you want them to read biog- 
raphy or plays or short stories and are afraid your library has not 
enough to allow all the pupils free choice, let the librarian borrow 
some from the public library or the state library to eke out your 
collection. If pupils have good ones at home, let them bring those 
too, but let it be understood that the English period that day is to be 
spent in the library—reading, though the books will probably have 
to be finished outside class time. 

When they have their discussion of this reading invite the librarian 
to the class so she can hear what the pupils have to say and thus 
gain a better idea of what they do and do not like. It will help her to 
maintain a live collection. Critical evaluation will increase, too, 
when pupils realize that tastes may differ and that expression of 
preferences is encouraged. 

Occasionally include in the subjects considered for such reading 
periods modern problems—economic, social, and political. Recently, 
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among the eleventh-grade class which came down to a school library 
to choose books, several of the boys wanted books like Gunther’s 
Inside Europe, and The Nazi Primer, Miller’s Windows on the World, 
and Van Loon’s My Battle. Those were the first books for which 
they asked, quite without suggestion from either teacher or librarian. 
Of course, those were on topics being discussed by their elders. 
Occasionally include science and books on personal problems like 
dress, etiquette, ethics, religion. I find pupils reading such books as 
Ferris’ Jt Happened to Me, Banning’s Letters to Susan, Pierce’s What 
Is She Like? Stevens’ The Correct Thing, but not reporting on them 
for English because they feel they are not the sort their teachers 
want them to read. Well, aren’t they? A library period may be a 
laboratory period for finding out what pupils interests are. 

For such reading periods in the library there are certain guides 
that should always be available to pupils. The National Council of 
Teachers of English lists, Books for Home Reading, Leisure Reading, 
Reading for Fun are excellent. But there are others, By Way of In- 
troduction, published by the American Library Association, and such 
attractive lists as those prepared for young people by the Enoch 
Pratt Library in Baltimore. You know how you like such lists when 
you go into a library to help you choose what you want, and you may 
be sure high-school students like them too. 

Of course, this use of annotated lists does not take the place of 
exploration of library shelves. Nothing does that. It merely sup- 
plements it. In the end, pupils may pick from the shelf as their 
choice something not included in any list. But no matter. Our aim 
is merely to help them make their own list of “best books.”’ 

Then there is the English department’s problem of so-called 
remedial reading. How can anyone teach a high-school boy or girl 
to read without access to a library having a liberal collection of books 
and magazines on a variety of subjects and of a wide range of diffi- 
culty and style? 

Most often the nonreader in high school is backward because he 
has lacked sufficient practice in reading to gain proficiency and ease. 
But this lack is frequently connected with an emotional tension 
because of his feeling of inferiority in this respect. So his materials 
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of learning need to be particularly attractive and interesting. In a 
class of twenty such deficient readers there are probably represented 
twenty different interests and twenty grades of reading deficiency. 
Without a library from which to choose a wide variety of reading 
materials a teacher is helpless. With variety, the teacher has a much 
better chance of diagnosing the pupils’ difficulties as well as in guid- 
ing them to materials so attractive and yet so easy they will be led to 
gain the needed practice without discouragement. 

But more than all these ways of working with a library, behind or 
beneath them all, must be the consideration of the library as the 
English laboratory in planning the course as a whole. There are 
school systems that do this. Cleveland, Ohio, and Oakland, Calif- 
ornia, are two outstanding cities in which the curriculum-planning 
committees meet in the library with a school librarian present. 

With such a setup they feel they are more likely to take into con- 
sideration book resources and to take advantage of them. The 
teachers can then plan what they want to accomplish, and the librar- 
ian can give them an idea of the materials available with which to 
accomplish it. Such materials may already be in the school library, 
they may be available through borrowing, or they may be possible 
purchases if the librarian knows they are going to be needed. 

Plans can also be made as to when and how each will be used, and 
how supplementary library reading can be carried out. With such 
planning the greatest advantage is taken of all the school’s resources 
—both human and material. Teachers and librarians are both at 
their best thinking together and are able to bring into their plan- 
ning all the supplementary teaching materials and devices at their 
command. 

May I mention one last sense in which the school library is the 
laboratory for English teachers. In its activities, in the use the 
pupils make of its books and other materials for reference or for 
pleasure reading, you see many of the results of your teaching. This 
is where one great test is made of whether a boy or a girl is at home 
in the use of his English language, whether he can understand it, and 
whether he reads its literature with pleasure and profit. Even his 
ability to speak the language is tested there too, for libraries are not 
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always the silent places they used to be. Certainly his expression of 
book preferences and discussion of these preferences give him con- 
siderable practice in an ideal social situation. 

So let us make available to our boys and girls all the books, maga- 
zines, pictures, pamphlets, we can gather into our schools; let us put 
them in a room where they are accessible at any time during the 
school day; and then let us experiment with them and watch the 
reactions. I am confident we shall find that a library is an essential 
part of our teaching program. 





A READING COURSE FOR JUNIORS 
MARY E. WOODFORD" 


This discussion will be of little interest to the teacher who likes 
to have all her students working together on the same thing. It 
will have little appeal for the teacher who feels that she must have 
a means of measuring accurately the work done by the boys and 
girls of her class. It will not be of value to the teacher who wants 
definite standards set up and specific aims defined and who is un- 
happy if such standards are not reached and such aims are not ac- 
complished. This is a course where every student works alone, where 
there are not textbooks, and where such standards as exist arise 
from the work of the class itself. It developed out of a feeling that 
certain students did not like to read because they had been told too 
often what they had to read. It was furthered by a belief that young 
people could learn to read by reading, as they learn to swim by 
swimming. And so we have a magazine course which sets out to do 
nothing but to help students to read what they want to read, and 
to train them to express themselves interestingly about what in- 
terests them. 

The magazine course, as it is usually called, is a free-reading 
course, for the most part. Occasionally, to enable the instructor to 
teach a method of reading or note-taking, definite articles are as- 
signed for class reading, but the usual practice is to let the student 


* Teacher of English in Sanger Union High School, Sanger, Calif. 
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read what he wants to read. Reading tests are given at the begin- 
ning of the year, at the end of the first quarter, and at the end of the 
year. The students are given their grades on these tests and are 
told how, by the right kind of reading, they may improve their read- 
ing ability and consequently raise their grades in the next test. 

All work for the magazine course is planned so that it may be 
done in school time, but students are permitted and encouraged to 
take magazines home for additional reading or for the preparation 
of reports. About half of the class usually takes magazines home at 
least once a week. All written work is done in class, and the cor- 
rections on the papers are done in class by the students. The teacher 
reads the papers and indicates the errors; the student re-writes sen- 
tences in which errors occur and keeps a list of misspelled words 
which he studies for weekly spelling tests. 

Twenty-four magazines are provided by the school for the use of 
the members of this class. These magazines are kept on a movable 
magazine rack which can be wheeled from room to room. They range 
all the way from Liberty and Collier’s to the Atlantic Monthly and 
Vital Speeches. Most of the magazines are read at least a little by 
every student during the year. Because of the popularity of the 
Reader’s Digest five copies are available. Students and teachers often 
contribute other magazines to the class. 

The program for the week is frequently interrupted or changed as 
occasion demands; but, in general, it is based on the idea that these 
students need to learn to read and like it, to speak correctly and 
interestingly, and to write friendly and business letters with reason- 
able correctness. So Mondays are devoted to reading. Each student 
reads what he wants to. In a notebook he keeps a record of what 
he reads each day: the magazine, the article, and the subject. In 
order that he may know how to classify his reading he has a list of 
thirty or more subjects, which the class makes itself and which grows 
as more and wider reading is done. Students are told that a better 
grade will be given for a variety of reading and in this way are stimu- 
lated to read many magazines and many types of articles. Fiction is 
not forbidden, but credit is given for only a limited amount of it. 
Students soon learn through class criticism that fiction does not 
make good report material and so soon stop reading it exclusively. 

Tuesday is writing day. Letters are written to the teacher, telling 
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her what reading has been done or recommending articles which the 
writer thinks the whole class will enjoy. Letters are written to mem- 
bers of other English IIIC classes. Business letters, sending sub- 
scriptions for magazines, are written to circulation managers. Let- 
ters are written to editors, praising or criticizing articles or policies. 
Letters are written to advertisers, asking about articles advertised 
in the magazines. Occasionally, to vary the procedure, the student 
writes a report of what he has read or writes an essay about his 
favorite magazine. Emphasis is placed on quality not quantity. 
Many of these students cannot write more than thirty or fifty words, 
but they are helped to write that much correctly. 

Wednesday is oral-report day. The students report on articles 
they read Monday or on reading done at home. As many students 
finish their writing in less than the hour on Tuesday, they often take 
the rest of the time to prepare their reports. Many of them prepare 
them at home where they may practice aloud. Care is taken during 
the first few weeks not to be too critical. The method of praising 
everything that is good seems the most effective way of getting good 
results in the early stages of speech work. Many of these students 
are painfully shy, and many of them are very conscious of being in- 
ferior in English. As they gain in confidence and in ability, class 
criticism is introduced gradually. Higher and higher standards are 
slowly set up for the speaker. The contest method works very well 
here, but care is taken not to allow a chosen few to win all the time. 
On one Wednesday, the class selects the three best speakers, who 
act as judges the next week. They then select the five best speakers, 
who in their turn act as judges. Student judges, of course, do not 
give reports. Sometimes the class is divided into two or three groups, 
and each group speaks on a certain day, Students from the speech 
classes are sometimes invited to come and act as judges; sometimes 
seniors who have had English III C help to choose the best speak- 
ers. Most of the standards for good reports are made by the stu- 
dents themselves, in open discussions of what is good and bad in 
speaking. 

Thursday is what one student called ‘fan odds-and-ends day.” 
If not all of the talks have been given, that work is finished. Papers 
and letters are corrected. Spelling tests and simple grammar drills 
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are given. Both the spelling and the grammar are taken directly 
from the students’ oral and written work. Often the day is spent in 
discussions arising out of the work. As this class has its officers, 
elected each quarter, the president or vice-president has charge of 
these discussions, and a good deal of parliamentary law is learned 
while students address the chair, make motions, or call for reports. 

Friday is book day. Each student brings a book or gets one from 
the two hundred books on the shelves in the room. They read the 
entire period, care being taken that the program of this one day out 
of the week is seldom changed. Often students who have read no 
books for years find themselves interested in a book of air adventures 
or Indians. No attempt is made to regulate the reading, although 
the students often comment on the books which they do not think 
are good. Every fourth Friday is book-talk day. Students tell what 
they have read and recommend books they have liked. Good books 
which will interest students of this type are mentioned. Students 
who show a high reading taste are praised. Each student hands in 
at the end of the quarter a record of his reading, with brief com- 
ments on each book he has read. 

The results from this course are on the whole very satisfactory. 
Nearly every student improves considerably in reading ability, as is 
shown by the reading tests. An improvement of from two to four 
years is a common thing. Students learn to speak much more cor- 
rectly and much more interestingly. They report that this often 
helps them to recite in other classes. They learned about, and often 
become habitual readers of, a number of magazines which they had 
not been acquainted with before. They learn to look for more in a 
magazine article than just entertainment and to find the important 
ideas and restate them in their own words. They improve in ability 
to write interestingly, chiefly because at last they have something to 
say. They learn to respect their officers and to carry on a meeting 
with spirit but without disorder. Perhaps another virtue is that there 
is always something for the boy or the girl to do. There are always 
books and magazines at hand and always a reason for reading them. 
Almost all the pupils like the course, and that, for juniors of this 
type who hate to study, is quite an important reason for considering 
the magazine course worth continuing. 
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SUBJECTS USED FOR CLASSIFYING MAGAZINE READING 


Agriculture International affairs 
Amusements Law, justice 
Animals Labor 

Art Medicine 
Athletics Movies 

Books Music 

Business National affairs 
Communication Occupations 
Crime Places 
Discoveries Peace 
Education People 

Fiction Radio 

Foreign countries Religion 
Government Science 

Health Sports 

History Theater 
Hobbies Transportation 
Humor War 


This list is made gradually by the students as they find a need for 
different subjects. It seems better to let the boys and girls work this 
out since it gives them more interest in classifying their reading. A 
teacher might make a better list and perhaps simplify it somewhat. 


TYPES OF TESTS USED FOR 
THE MAGAZINE COURSE 
. How many magazines are available for your use? 
. Are any of these published in California? 
. Are there any published especially for high-school students? 
. Are any published by religious organizations? Scientific organization? 
How many weekly magazines do we take? 
What is meant by “essentially a story magazine”? Do we have any such 
magazines? 
. What kind of magazine is Current History? American Home? Vital Speeches? 
. Name the magazines which are concerned chiefly with the home? 
. Name the magazines published as a part of newspaper? 
10. Which is the oldest published magazine we have? 
11. What kind of articles are found in the Nation? the Atlantic? Reader’s Digest? 
12. What kind of magazine is World Youth? 
13. What is a news magazine? Name the news magazines. 
14. What magazines contain literature of high type? 
15. Read the tables of contents for several Harper’s Magazines. What kind of 
magazine is it? 
16. In what magazines would you be likely to find travel stories and articles 
about travel? 


o on 
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. What is an editorial? 


Six-Man Football 


I 
2. What is the purpose of an editorial? 
3. Do magazines have editorials? 
4. Do all magazines have editorials? 
5. What is a magazine article? 
6. What are two different types of magazines articles? 
7. Are two types ever combined in one article? 
8. For what purposes are magazine articles written? 
9. What is fiction? 
10. What form of fiction is most often found in magazines? 
11. What is a magazine serial? 
12. What is a magazine feature? 
? 13. What magazines have only articles? 
14. What magazines have articles, fiction, and features? 
15. What is a news magazine? 
16. What news magazines are you familiar with? 
17. What is a magazine digest? 
18. Do you know any magazine digests? 
; 19. Where is the table of contents in a magazine? 
for 20. How often are magazines published? 
his 21. What magazines give most reliable information? 
iz 22. What magazines are largely magazines of opinion? 
at. 23. What magazines are published for certain classes of people? 
24. What magazines are of general interest to most people? 
25. If you were selecting five magazines for a home, what five would give an 
interesting and useful variety? 
IN WHAT MAGAZINES WOULD YOU LOOK TO FIND MATERIAL FOR A 
REPORT ON THE FOLLOWING TOPICS? 
Crop Rotation To Help the Trade with Japan 
Farmers How To Play Badminton 
uch How To Decorate Your Room A Comfortable Mountain Cabin 
ses? Should I Go to College? Interesting People 
Planning a Good Garden Jobs for 1940 
Good Manners for High-School Winter Ways 
Students Reviews of the Movies 
est? War in Europe Using the X-ray 
Finland Whales 
A Recent Invention for Air- Photographing Big Game 
planes Deer 
lof Rubber Making Rustic Furniture 
Diving as a Business Ideas for Weaving 
cles The Dies Committee Television 


Presidential Candidates 
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ENGLISH III MAGAZINE QUIZ 


. We have had available for our weekly magazine study 


(a) 10 magazines (b) 16 magazines (c) 19 magazines (d) 24 magazines 


. Of all these magazines, there are published in California 


(a) none (0) 4 (c) 10 (d) all 


. Published for high-school students are 


(a) none (6) x (c) 2 (d) 3 (e) 4 


. Published by a religious organization are 


(a) none (5) 1 (c) 2 (d) 3 (e) 4 


. Published by a scientific research organization are 


(a) none (6) x (c) 2 (d) 3 (e) 4 


. Weekly news magazines are 


(a) none (6) 1 (c) 2 (d) 3 (e) 4 


. Essentially a story magazine is 


(a) Sunset (b) World Youth (c) Liberty (d) Newsweek (e) Forum 


. One of these magazines is different from all the rest in theme 


(a) Saturday Evening Post (b) Collier’s (c) Liberty (d) Current History 


. All these are concerned with beautification of the home except one 


(a) Sunset (b) Good Housekeeping (c) World Youth (d) American Home 
All these are published by newspapers and issued with them except one 
(a) Los Angeles Times Sunday Magazine (b) Christian Science Monitor 
Magazine (c) Saturday Evening Post (d) World (e) This Week 
Of this group of magazines, one is clearly the oldest 
(a) Vital Speeches (b) Reader’s Digest (c) Scholastic (d) Saturday Evening 
Post (e) Liberty 
You’d be most apt to find a critical, radical attitude toward our govern- 
ment in 
(a) Atlantic (b) World Youth (c) Nation (d) Reader’s Digest. 
The latest news would probably be found in 
(a) Time (b) Nation (c) Collier’s (d) American Home (e) Reader’s Digest. 
Literature of the finest kind published in magazines would probably be 
found in 
(a) Liberty (b) Collier’s (c) American (d) Saturday Evening Post (e) At- 
lantic. 
The magazine which prints the most “edited” items is 
(a) Newsweek (b) Christian Science Monitor Magazine (c) Good House- 
keeping (d) Reader’s Digest (e) National Geographic 
Local California stories and articles would usually be found in 
(a) Los Angeles Times Magazine (b) Scribner’s Commentator (c) Nation 
(d) Scholastic (e) Current History 
Travel stories would likely be found in 
(a) Scientific American (b) Time (c) Forum (d) National Geographic (e) 
World 
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18. “Satevepost” is an example of the style of abbreviations found in 
(a) Reader’s Digest (b) Forum (c) Good Housekeeping (d) Time (e) Har- 
per’s 
19. A magazine of particular interest to high-school students because written 
around the interests of students is 
(a) Harper’s (b) American (c) American Home (d) Scholastic (e) Scientific 
American 
20. All the following magazines are concerned with giving news events except 
one, which is 
(a) This Week (b) Current History (c) News Week (d) Time 





THE MEANING OF THE MEANING OF MEANING 


PAUL B. DIEDERICH' 


The study of meaning may well become the next major develop- 
ment in the teaching of English. It represents an important current 
in contemporary thought which has already appeared in science 
courses as “operational thinking,”’ in mathematics as an important 
element in ‘‘the nature of proof,” and in the social studies as “propa- 
ganda analysis.’’ It has several alluring names, such as “‘semantics,”’ 
“semasiology,” “semiotic,” and “‘interpretation.”’ Will-o’-the-wisp 
terms like “integration,” which one can never quite get hold of, 


> 6¢ 


_ always attract a following. In education as in politics, the greater 


the ambiguity, the bigger the band wagon. 

In addition to the glitter of its names the study of meaning has 
other natural advantages toward becoming a national movement. 
It evokes our primordial human (or simian) interest in how language 
works. It renews our hope of improving thinking by a study of 
language. This hope is to education what the quest for the philoso- 
pher’s stone—which would turn all metals to gold—was to alchemy. 
It promises an easy way out of most of our educational problems. 
The argument runs somewhat as follows: 


To teach pupils everything necessary to attain happiness in the shifting and 
uncertain conditions of this life is hopelessly complicated. Thinking is central; 
thinking is the distinctive instrument by which human beings solve all prob- 


t Dr. Diederich is a member of the Harvard Committee on Communication. 
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lems which they ever solve. With a few minor exceptions we think in words. 
Let us improve our command of words, and thereby improve thinking, and 
thereby our ability to solve all problems. 


In any official pronouncement this argument is qualified by 
appropriate hems and haws, but it probably owes its appeal to the 
fact that, in the minds of its audience, it is not so qualified. It 
promises sheer, primitive, word magic—the ‘Open Sesame!” to our 
problems. To be sure, the argument contains a grain of truth. 
People can be misled by language, and the point of view toward 
language elaborated in this report will clarify many common diffi- 
culties in thinking. The hope is, however, that training in language 
will do practically everything that is necessary to enable pupils to 
solve their problems. This is clearly a fallacy. When faced by any 
real problem, such as a balky motor, a perfect command of language 
can do no more than summon an expert who has had experience in 
dealing with this sort of problem. 

Such meretricious appeals as these are not used in the recent 
report of the Committee on the Function of English in General 
Education.? In this we have the first interpretation for teachers of 
what the study of meaning involves. It gives us the meaning of The 
Meaning of Meaning, the monumental study by Ogden and Rich- 
ards, of the influence of language upon thought and of the science of 
symbolism. 

The real need which justifies this report is that pupils often fail to 
understand or misunderstand what they hear or read and do not 
know what they mean by what they say or write; they do not read 
many valuable books because they cannot understand them; and we 
have thus far developed no very good methods of helping them to 
understand better. Perhaps the most common method is to capitu- 
late at once: if pupils cannot understand what they are reading, we 
look for easier materials, hoping gradually to increase their difficulty. 
Many years of this sort of treatment usually leave the teacher clam- 
oring for simpler and ever simpler materials. Meanwhile English 

2 Language in General Education: A Report of the Committee on the Function of English 
in General Education for the Commission on the Secondary School Curriculum of the Pro- 


gressive Education Association. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1940. Pp. iv+ 
226. $2.00. 
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classes are directed chiefly toward correctness and appreciations. 
The techniques of getting meaning from really difficult and valuable 
materials are little understood and seldom taught. 

This report opens up one line of attack upon these difficulties. It 
does not pretend to go very far, but its delineation and dramatiza- 
tion of the problem may set many minds to work upon it with good 
results. 

The report argues chiefly for a shift of attention from what an 

utterance means to how it means whatever it means to a sensitive 
interpreter. It is as though a cooking-class were baking a cake and 
were not succeeding very well. One instructor advocated adding 
more eggs; another, more flour—both upon the authority of their 
respective cookbooks. Into this debate wandered an expert in the 
chemistry of foods and said: 
Look here! You people have been baking cakes by rule of thumb and by cook- 
book recipes long enough, and you are never sure that the cake will turn out 
well. Perhaps you are wrong in assuming that anyone knows perfectly how to 
bake a cake, and that all you have to do is to find his formula and follow it. 
Suppose we study for a while not what to do but why you do whatever you do 
in baking a cake. Let us study what these ingredients are, and how they react 
upon one another when we beat them and bake them together. This line of 
attack will be harder than learning to follow a formula, and many of you will 
make even worse mistakes than at present until you have thoroughly assimi- 
lated the basic principles, and are able to use them like an artist. There is no 
guarantee that even at the end you will be able to do better than some are able 
to do now by native wit. But the cook-book approach has clearly failed, and if 
you want to improve your average performance as a group, some more funda- 
mental approach seems to be necessary. Let us, then, study how these elements 
make a cake, and not merely what elements are supposed to make a cake. 


Thus, when a class is having trouble with meaning, we can help 
them in two ways: We can have them find out what passages A, B, 
and C mean by recourse to the dictionary, to footnotes, to critics, to 
other reference points, and to our own authority. Or we can have 
them dwell longer on passage A and try to discover what makes it 
mean all that it does to various people—how these words in combina- 
tion with one another produce these effects. It remains to be seen 
which method will work better when the pupil attacks passage D 
on his own. 
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The most serious trouble with the second method is that it plunges 
one immediately into difficult philosophical problems. Many philos- 
ophers are now at work on the relation of thoughts, words, and 
things, and in their hands this relationship grows even more mys- 
terious. It is as though the cooking-class were urged to explore the 
chemistry of a cake before any science of chemistry existed—and in 
the presence of a horde of alchemists, all making contradictory 
noises and looking terribly profound. 

The suggestions toward a science of symbolism garnered in this 
report are not very profound, but they make sense, they awaken 
curiosity, and they lead to important discoveries. They begin with 
the “‘context theory” of meaning. Briefly, if A and B usually go 
together, then A will suggest B, as a dinner-bell suggests dinner. If 
A happens to be a word, it also will suggest B, as the word “dinner”’ 
suggests the event “dinner.” But if A is a word, it will usually be 
associated in our experience with so many situations and events that 
it will suggest not only B, but C, D, EZ, and so on. Thus the word 
“dinner” all by itself might suggest that somebody wanted dinner 
or that dinner was ready or that one was being invited to dinner, 
and so on. If the speaker wants to make it mean the second of these 
possibilities, he puts other words with it which “‘intersect”’ its range 
of meanings at just this point: “Dinner is served.’’ Each of these 
three words by itself would recall too many experiences for com- 
munication to take place. But they have one situation in common, 
so their combination in a sentence suggests this situation. We rise 
and go to the dining-room. 

The general formula for this operation might be represented as 
follows: 


Word X recalls experiences A, B, C, etc. 

Word FY recalls experiences A, B, D, etc. 

Word Z recalls experiences A, C, D, etc. 

Then the sentence XYZ has only experience A in common. 
Therefore the sentence XYZ stands for experience A. 


Obviously the necessary expansions and qualifications of this 
formula for the multifarious operations of anything so complex as 
language would fill a book like The Meaning of Meaning. The for- 
mula, crude and incomplete as it is, is given here only to suggest 
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what is involved in the study of how words mean rather than the 
study of what words mean. 

All too early the cooking-class, investigating the chemistry of 
their cake, will be called back by practical-minded critics to demon- 
strate what they can now do better than by following a recipe. The 
central value indicated by this report is a heightened awareness of 
the fact that words have many meanings. They will inevitably 
recall a wide range of experiences, purely by the operation of the 
laws of psychology, and regardless of the authority of the dictionary 
or of the best writers and speakers. To narrow this range to a com- 
pass which makes communications possible one has to rely upon 
putting together words which recall experiences which intersect at a 
finite number of points, so that we may infer a reference to one of a 
limited number of experiences. One may rely upon definitions for 
only one or two crucial terms in any passage. To define all the am- 
biguous words in the passage would be unnecessary and impossible. 

This heightened awareness of the multiple meanings of words 
proves to be astonishingly fruitful. In the current uproar over the 
word “democracy,” for example, one becomes aware that some of 
the people who are shouting are using this word to mean “‘socialism”’ 
while others are identifying it with laissez faire capitalism. Before 
we fight another war to make the world safe for democracy, it might 
be profitable to arrive at some agreement as to which is meant. A 
philosopher like Boyd H. Bode will vastly extend this simple am- 
biguity to include everything from humanitarianism to scientific 
method. In reading his works it helps enormously to have a chart 
of his meanings for “democracy” and to note how he shifts from one 
to another as he develops his argument. 

Another current example which concerns educators is the argu- 
ment over the word “integration.’”’ While many fine things have 
been done under this banner, it is amusing to watch how its meaning 
shifts from putting English and history together, agreeing upon 
common objectives, avoiding split personalities, reducing the num- 
ber of varied and conflicting stimuli in a child’s day in school, and so 
on up to a perfect education. It seems especially hard to deal with 
the people who profess not to integrate subjects but to integrate the 
child. In their hands this word may serve as an excuse for doing 
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nothing about “integration,” or it may coincide vaguely with their 
notion of a complete and perfect education or any number of other 
possibilities. 

On the other hand, we often get into trouble by clinging too firmly 
to one restricted definition of a key word. Thus, almost any pro- 
posed change in a course is likely to encounter the objection, ““That’s 
all very nice, but it isn’t science!’’—or English, or whatever it may 
be. Why should science be restricted to what is now taught as 
science or to what scientists do? Any careful examination of how 
this word comes to mean anything will prove this restriction un- 
warranted. Even the committee which produced this report seem to 
be slightly affected by this prejudice in some of their objections to 
the ‘‘experience curriculum” in English. 

One is grateful for the fact that this report is not written in “peda- 
guese,” and whether one agrees with its ideas or not, they are of a 
stature to merit adult consideration. It is a civilized book and may 
be read very pleasantly of a Saturday afternoon. In this respect it 
is almost unique among the volumes produced by committees. 
Someone must have been undemocratic. 





VOCABULARY DIFFICULTIES IN POETRY 


KLISE S. KING* 


The teaching of classic poetry in high school presents some very 
real problems. A rather large group of pupils claim that they do not 
understand such poetry and that they get little pleasure from read- 
ing it. As teachers we may urge pupils to sense the rhythmic 
beauty—the music of the lines—and if we are good readers capable 
of bringing out the beauty of sound we may succeed in bringing to 
some pupils a degree of appreciation for these beauties. But there 
still remains for many pupils a difficulty in understanding—a 
difficulty in experiencing much that the poet experienced as he 
wrote. 

* Teacher of English in South High School, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Teachers have long recognized the problem arising from the 
differences between the experiences of the youth of today and those 
of people of previous centuries. Dryden protested in the seven- 
teenth century that, since people were no longer familiar with Greek 
and Roman mythology, poets should no longer make allusions to 
these myths. Those who read poetry in Milton’s day were familiar 
with the story of Orpheus and Eurydice, and his allusions to this 
myth immediately called up in his readers’ minds a beautiful story. 
Today, as in Dryden’s day, the allusion awakens no memories. 

Words are but symbols that stand for ideas or experiences. The 
words used by the classic poets referred to experiences with many of 
which city boys are familiar only indirectly, if at all. Rural scenes 
are described by words familiar to people of earlier centuries but no 
longer used to describe such scenes in our part of the world. Farming 
processes now carried on by complex machinery are referred to as 
performed by the crude tools with which even farm boys are not now 
familiar. Some such tools are on display in museums. But what 
boy, merely by looking at a scythe in a museum, can get experiential 
identification with a mower whetting his scythe? Or what boy can 
visualize threshing wheat with a flail or winnowing it by hand in the 
wind without actually participating in the process or seeing it done? 
What city boy can appreciate the smell of a freshly turned furrow 
or the feel of a plow as it turns the furrow until he has held the 
handles of a plow as it glides through the ground? Many of the early 
poets had lived such experiences, and their lines carry the symbols 
of delightful or laborious effort. In their poems they are living again 
these rich experiences. The youth of today has difficulty in getting 
meaning out of these poems because the words, the symbols, call up 
no experiences in his mind and hence have no meaning or, at most, 
only a superficial meaning. 

How great is this difficulty with words? What are some of the 
words that cause confusion? To find out a bit more definitely what 
pupil reaction would be to some of the symbols used by poets, I 
selected fifty words from English poetry including such words as 
stole, yoke, ax, covert, furrow, flail, rill, crag, tuft, hamlet, cloister, 
dame, haycock, hearth, glade, brink, meadow, fleece. I gave these words 
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to a 10A class (second half of tenth grade) in English to define. 
There were thirty-three pupils in the class. Four of the group had a 
working knowledge of half the words. The other twenty-nine were 
familiar with from ten to twenty of the fifty words. Since this group 
of words was too large to work with easily, I selected twenty-five of 
the fifty and tried these with an 11A class with twenty-four present. 
This class had read most of the poems from which the words were 
taken. Of this class of twenty-four only one pupil knew what a 
cloister is, two knew the meaning of rill, sixteen had no idea of what 
a sepulcher is, twenty-two did not know the meaning of fetter. 

Would a pupil who does not recognize the meaning of a word out 
of its context recognize its meaning when read as the poet used it? 
To make possible a further test on the words when read in context, 
I selected thirteen words from the list previously used but found in 
the poems “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso.” To avoid confusion of 
meaning due to incorrect spelling, I wrote the words on the black- 
board for two classes of 11B English with fifty-nine present. 

For my tabulation I used the definitions given by the two 11B 
classes and the 11A class. The three classes are average classes, 
totaling eighty-four pupils present when the word list was given. 

In tabulating the definitions, I grouped them as “‘clear’’ (indicat- 
ing a definite, correct idea of the word), “fair” (a working familiar- 
ity with the word), “‘vague”’ (for instance, that a flail is a farm tool), 
“incorrect” (wrong idea, such as, ‘a cloister is a group of objects 
such as a bunch of grapes’), “blank” (no attempt to define). 

The results showed that 35 of the 89 pupils, or 413 per cent, have 
a working knowledge of the 13 words; 12.6, or 15 per cent, have a 
vague idea; and 36.3, or 43 per cent, have an erroneous idea or no 
idea of the meaning. 

After the pupils had defined the words without the context, 
I directed them to open their books and read with them from 
“T’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso” the lines in which the words are 
used. I directed them not to erase the previous definitions but to 
write below any changes in meaning which they felt should be made 
in the light of the use of the words. As a result of reading the words 
in context, 12 of the 26 pupils who had had a fair idea of the meaning 
of stack concluded that it means a barn door, and 6 decided that they 
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did not know its meaning. Seven of the 29 who had defined dame 
as a woman concluded after reading the line “Stoutly struts his 
dames before”’ that dame is a chicken, and 7 decided that they did 
not know the meaning. If we accept the definition that dame is a 
chicken as correct in its figurative sense here, there were still 25 who 
lost in clearness of meaning through reading them in the context 
of these poems. However, 12 pupils changed to “clear” in the tabu- 
lation, 43 to “‘fair,’’ and 14 to “‘vague.” A total of 69 pupils, then, 
showed an improvement after reading. If we deduct the 25 who 
showed a loss, we have a net gain of 44 pupils, or an average of 3.3 
pupils for each of the 13 words. This represents a gain of 4 per cent. 

The context probably did not offer much help in the case of some 
of these words. The use of tuft in the phrase “tufted trees,”’ haycock 
in “tanned haycock in the mead,” sheaves in ‘bind the sheaves,” or 
hamlet in “the upland hamlet will invite’ probably does not clarify 
the meaning of these words. 

Many of the errors in the definitions of these words were the result 
of confusion in words. Cloister was confused with cluster, furrow with 
furrier and burrow, ember with amber, flail with frail and grail, dame 
with Dane and dam, and hamlet with hammock. There were some 
quite humorous definitions, but I had told students to guess at the 
meaning if they were not sure, and these guesses may have been 
intentionally humorous. Hamlet was defined variously as “an egg 
that has been fried,”’ “‘a small piece of ham,” ‘‘a form of hat,’”’ and 
“fa cozy nook.” Haycock was defined as a “‘weather-vane,” “a bird 
that lives in the hay,” ‘‘a chicken that stays in the hay,” and “a 
bird that tells time.”” Furrow was defined as ‘‘a form of fertilizer,” 
“a place where animals eat,” and “a horse.” 

The words chosen for this study are not exceptional words in 
classic poetry. From “L’Allegro” I might have taken such words 
as uncouth, ebon, buxom, quips, cranks, nymph, dappled, amber, 
fallow, cynosure, savory, rebecks, junkets, fiend. Judging from the re- 
sults with the longer list of words, the results with such words as 
the above would have been even more unsatisfactory than with the 
list chosen. Nor do I believe that the results of this study would 
have been far different had the study been made in a city high 
school elsewhere. 
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Perhaps the two poems “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso”’ are too 
difficult for eleventh-grade pupils. In most high schools they are 
read in the twelfth grade or not at all. An additional year, however, 
would not provide experience with most of the words of which I have 
been speaking. A nearer approach to maturity might provide pupils 
with a greater intellectual curiosity, a desire on their part to become 
familiar with such words. With many boys, however, the opposite is 
likely to be true; they will be interested in science or aviation or 
mechanics to the even greater exclusion of poetry. 

{t may be argued that it is not necessary to be able to define all 
the words in a poem in order to enjoy the poem. In the lines 


And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before 


the important image is that of the rooster strutting before his hens. 
Where he struts is not important. Thestylis and Phyllis will suggest 
pretty and charming girls, and what they bind when they bind the 
sheaves or what they do with haycocks is not so important as the 
picture of the girls or the pleasing sound of the lines. Not much com- 
ment from the teacher will be necessary to get pupils to see the 
“drudging goblin—the lubber fiend stretched out all the chimney’s 
length, basking at the fire his hairy strength.” 

Some authorities have suggested the study of a word list based 
upon a poem before the study of the poem. For instance, before 
“T,’Allegro”’ is studied, a list of such words as those given earlier in 
this paper would be given to students to define. Then when the 
words are met in the context, their meanings would be immediately 
recognized, supposedly. An article in the March, 1940, issue of the 
English Journal? says: ““The roethod of listing words that students 
must learn by consulting the dictionary is wasteful and psycho- 
logically, as well as linguistically, wrong. Words do not appear in 
isolation. They are invariably part of a stream of discourse, inter- 
dependent units in an organic chain of thought.’’ Would it not be 
better, then, to have pupils find the meanings of words as they are 
used in the context? 


2 Charles I. Glicksberg, The Dynamics of Vocabulary-building. 
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To be sure, there is the difficulty in getting pupils to use the dic- 
tionary for words that they do not know. When words are defined 
at the back of the book or even at the bottom of the page, many 
pupils do not take the trouble to look at the definitions. Further- 
more, as Mr. Glicksberg suggests, some pupils are as likely to find 
a definition that does not apply to the particular use as to find the 
one definition that does apply. It is not unusual, too, to find 
definitions in the dictionary that are not intelligible to pupils of 
average or below average I1.Q. 

Perhaps we need to take more time in class in helping pupils to 
understand words with which they are not familiar. For a number 
of years teachers have been told to spend less time on single selec- 
tions in order to get away from the early custom of making a word- 
by-word analysis of poems. We are urged to have pupils read widely 
as a means of broadening their experiences with poetry. For the 
superior student this method is probably wise. But the average stu- 
dent does not read widely when he does not understand much of 
what he reads. It does not require a great deal of time to help 
pupils to a visualization of the significant words with which they are 
unfamiliar in a poem. Pictures, slides, models, and other types of 
visual materials might profitably be used to help pupils to see and 
to sense many of the images of poetry without using too much time. 
An hour period spent with ‘“‘L’Allegro” or “Il Penseroso”’ should be 
sufficient to make all but the very dull sense the imagery of the poem. 
Unless such poems are to be omitted from our courses of study, it 
would seem that enough time must be spent with them to secure 
some degree of understanding. 








THE ONE HUNDRED BOOKS MOST ENJOYED 
BY RETARDED READERS IN 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


GLENN MYERS BLAIR" 


One of the greatest problems Of those who direct remedial-reading 
programs in secondary schools is that of finding materials which are 
suitable to use with pupils who are severely retarded in reading pro- 
ficiency. Many books have sufficiently interesting content for pupils 
of adolescent age, but the style and vocabulary often form an insur- 
mountable barrier. Other books such as elementary-school readers 
have appropriate vocabularies and ease of style but lack the content 
to interest the more mature pupils found in high schools. Books 
which can be read with interest and profit by extremely deficient 
readers at the high-school level are difficult to find and are urgently 
needed. 

In this article is presented a list of one hundred books which 
senior high school teachers throughout the United States have found 
to be read with enjoyment by unusually poor readers. The data 
reported here represent a part of that obtained by the writer from a 
nation-wide survey of remedial work in secondary schools. 

During the spring of 1940, personal letters were sent to the prin- 
cipals of all public high schools in the United States? which are lo- 
cated in cities of twenty thousand population or over. This required 
the typing and mailing of 1,090 separate letters. Each principal was 
asked for information concerning any advanced practices in remedial 
teaching which his school might be carrying on. A number of spe- 
cific questions were also included in the letter. Among them was the 
following: ‘What books have your teachers found that are en- 
joyed by your retarded readers?” The answer to this question makes 
up the subject matter of this paper. 

t Dr. Blair is codirector of the reading clinic of the college of education of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

? According to Patterson’s American Educational Directory, Vol. XXXVI (1939). 
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TABLE 1 


THE ONE HUNDRED BOOKS MOST ENJOYED BY RETARDED 
READERS IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 











No. of 
Schools 
' Reportin 
Author Title st é 
To Be 
Enjoyed 
A ee Little Women 26 
9. Alcott, Lowlen M............+. Little Men 16 
ee BS eer ee Old Fashioned Girl 12 
4. Alcott, Louisa M.............. Eight Cousins II 
5. Aldrich, Bess S.. ......| A Lantern in Her Hand 7 
6. Altsheler, Joseph A. ....| Horsemen of the Plains 7 
7. Black, Kathleen.............. Manners for Moderns 8 
8. Blackmore, Richard D. (adapted 
by Jordan, Berglund, Wash- 
Te ia Sankt oman edionad Lorna Doone 18 
I A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After 7 
10. Boylston, Helen D............| Sue Barton, Student Nurse 10 
oe OS ere Caddie Woodlawn 14 
i es Es be eters ances On Jungle Trails II 
13. Buck, Frank, and Anthony, Ed- 
dh aid Oui akiialie ens Bring "Em Back Alive 8 
14. Buckingham, B. R. (ed.).......| Too Many Bears 12 
15. Buckingham, B. R. (ed.).......| The Attack 10 
16. Bugbee, Emma.............. Peggy Covers the News 10 
17. Burnett, Frances H.. Secret Garden 7 
18. Cohen, Joseph G., and Scarlet, 
SR perp re res: Modern Pioneers 8 
19. Compton, Ray; Brown, M.D.; 
and Brown, W. B. (eds.)....... The Open Road 13 
20. Defoe, Daniel*............... Robinson Crusoe 15 
21. Dodge, Mary M............ Hans Brinker 9 
22. Doyle, Arthur Conan.......... Adventures of Sherlock Holmes} 12 
23. Dumas, Alexandré............ The Count of Monte Cristo II 
i chi cen enes des Cimarron 7 
25. Fisher, Dorothy Canfield...... Understood Betsy 12 
26. Gollomb, Joseph.............. That Year at Lincoln High 7 
ee ere The Short-Stop 7 
28. Haggard, Henry Rider (ed. 
NG 3 tes ee re King Solomon’s Mines II 
29. Halliburton, Richard.......... Royal Road to Romance 7 
ee ree Katrinka 7 
31. Herzberg, Max J.; Paine, M. P.; 
4 eee Quest 10 
32. Herzberg, Paine, Works....... Rewards 9 











* This book as well as several others on the list can be secured in simplified form, and it is in this form 
that the majority of the teachers recommended such books. The two leading series of simplified works for 
retarded readers are ‘““The Thorndike Library” (New York: D. Appleton—Century Co.) and “Simplified 
and Abridged Classics,’’ ed. M. West (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 
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TABLE 1—Continued 








| 
33. Herzberg, Paine, Works.......| Ventures 
34. Hill, Joe, Jr., and Hill, O. E.. In Little America with Byrd | 
35. Hough, Emerson... .. .| The Covered Wagon 
36. Jackson, Helen Hunt. .| Ramona 
37. James, Will... . .| Smoky 
38. James, Will... .| Young Cowboy 
39. James, Will... .| Lone Cowboy 
40. James, Will..... Sun Up 
41. Kaler, James Otis. .| Toby Tyler 
42. Kipling, Rudyard. .| Captains Courageous 
43. Kipling, Rudyard. .| Jungle Book 
44. Lane, Rose W..... | Let the Hurricane Roar 
45. Lewis, Elizabeth F.. .......| Young Fu of the Upper 
| Yangtze 
46. Lindbergh, Charles A..........| We 
47. Lindbergh, Anne M. | North to the Orient 
48. Lofting, Hugh... Story of Doctor Doolittle | 
49. London, Jack..... ; .| Call of the Wild | 
50. London, Jack... ...| White Fang | 
51. London, Jack. . ....| The Sea Wolf 
52. Malot, Hector. ... .| Nobody’s Boy 
ss. Malot, Hector................ | Nobody’s Girl 
54. ig lay, Harriet L., and pane 
1. (eds. ).. , | Story Biographies | 
55. thr oy Stephen ” aie “| T-Model Tommy 
56. Meigs, Cornelia. . : z Invincible Louisa 
57. Melville, Herman............. Moby Dick 
58. Miller, H. A., and Leary, Bernice} 
(eds.).... al New Horizons | 
59. Mirrielees, Edith R. (ed. - Twenty-two Short Stories of | 
| America 


60. Moderow, G.; Sandrus, M. Y.; 
et. al. (eds.) - 

61. Montgomery, Lucy M.. 

62. Mullen, Sarah, and Lanz, M.S. 
(eds.).. 

63. O’ Brien, John .. 

64. O’Brien, John S. 

65. Pease, Howard. . 

66. Pease, Howard 

67. Pease, Howard 

68. Pease, Howard. . 

69. Persing, Chester L. ns ‘and Le eary, 


| Six Great Stories 
Anne of Green Gables 


Playing the Game 
Silver Chief 
Valiant, Dog of the Timberline 
Jinx Ship 
Secret Cargo 
Ship without a Crew 
Wind in the Rigging 


RE iia db La dene Rahs ats | Adventure Bound 
70. Persing, Chester L., and Leary, | 
i (ee ......| Champions 


71. Persky, Louis eS .| Adventures in Sport 
72. Porter, Gene Stratton. . .| Girl of the Limberlost 
Te, ee MIR. 6 bos hose ep vnexes Men of Iron 
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OE, PINS kn ded denecnnda Some Merry Adventures of 9 
Robin Hood 
SF eee eee Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 14 
Patch 
76. Richman, Frances B.......... Reading Is Fun 8 
oe, Gapntinl, Bee... ..... 0s Captain Blood 10 
Sh, I Ie 6 6.4000 seewenews Bambi II 
Oe, BME ovine a vevccvees Black Beauty 14 
80. Singmaster, Elsie............ You Make Your Own Luck 7 
Bs Ws Pace ccecnces Heidi 18 
82. Stevenson, Robert L.......... Treasure Island 21 
83. Stevenson, Robert L.......... Kidnapped II 
84. Stratton, Clarence (adapted by 
re Lik Ginn we oe ae When Washington Danced 7 
85. Tarkington, Booth........... Seventeen 20 
86. Tarkington, Booth........... Penrod 12 
87. Tarkington, Booth........... Alice Adams 8 
88. Tarkington, Booth........... Penrod and Sam 7 
89. Terhune, Albert P............ Lad, a Dog 17 
go. Theisen, W. W., and Leonard, 
eS” ee reer Real Adventures 16 
g1. Theisen, W. W., and Leonard, 
2 6 * ene tea Tales of Courage II 
Be, Ts Ps ee ved eens ec cw Adventures of Tom Sawyer 25 
ae re Adventures of Huckleberry 19 
Finn 
ie The Prince and the Pauper 12 
C6, Ws Bc ccs sdccsccuen Daddy Long Legs 22 
96. White, Stewart E............| Daniel Boone, Wilderness 8 
Scout 
97. Wiggin, Kate Douglas........ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 14 
98. Williams, Blanche C.......... New Narratives 23 
99. Williams, Blanche C..........| Mystery and the Detective 10 
Som. Wisbed, CWE. 25. ccccvcvcccs Virginian 15 














Of the 379 schools which sent in descriptions of their remedial 
programs, 217 answered the above question, listing the books by 
name and giving the author and publisher of each. In most cases the 
replies were made directly by the teacher in charge of remedial work 
or by the principal after consulting such a teacher. The 217 schools 
represent 35 states’ and also the District of Columbia. 


2 The states are as follows: Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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Table 1 gives the 100 books most frequently mentioned as being 
enjoyed by the poor readers in these high schools. No book is in- 
cluded which was not listed by at least 7 schools. A total of 2,424 


TABLE 2 


MOST POPULAR TEXTBOOKS AND WORKBOOKS FOR TEACHING 


READING SKILLS IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 








Author 


Title 





RR a 
Bessey, Mable A., and Coffin, Isa- 


Broening, Angela M., et. al...... ae) 
Cage, Mabel Vinson 
Guiler, W. S., and Coleman, J. H... 


Hovious, Carol 
Hovious, Carol....... 

Johnson, Eleanor M....... 
Johnson, Eleanor M............... 
Johnson, Eleanor M............... 


Knight, Pearle E., and Traxler, 
IRE TOR IRE IRE einer terre: 
Mack, Reba G.; McCall, W. A.; and 
Re nee 


McCall, W. A.; Cook, L. B.; and 
TS MING chien ness kaa ue 


McCall, W. A., and Crabbs, Lelah 


Roberts, Holland, and Rand, Helen. 
Strang, Ruth 


Wilkinson, Helen S. S., and Brown, 


Yoakam, G. A.; Bagley, W. C.; and 
Se Of errr ee 





Targets in Reading 


Reading for Understanding 

Reading for Skill 

Reading in High Gear 

Getting the Meaning (Books 
I, 2, 3) 

Following Printed Trails 

Flying the Printways 

Modern Living 

Exploring Today 

Adventure Trails 


Read and Comprehend 
Roads to Reading 


Experiments in Reading 
(Books 1, 2, 3) 


Standard Test Lessons in 
Reading (Books 2, 3, 4, 5) 

Let’s Read 

The Study Type of Reading 
Exercises 


Improving Your Reading 


Reading To Learn (Books 1, 
2, 3) 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


No. of 
Schools 
Using 
This Book 


15 


17 
39 
II 

8 


80 
48 





different titles of books was received, and it was from this large 
number that the roo most widely mentioned were selected. A glance 
at Table 1 reveals the names of many books that are well known, in 
addition to a goodly number which have only recently been pub- 
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lished. Each of these books, however, has been used in the schools 
and has demonstrated its value for those pupils who need easy, inter- 
esting reading materials. 

Besides the more general type of books found in Table 1, many 
teachers in the 217 schools gave the names of textbooks and work- 
books for teaching reading skills which they found their pupils en- 
joyed reading and using. The most popular of these are listed in 
Table 2. 

The books of Table 1 when supplemented with those of Table 2 
should provide a basic remedial-reading library of tested material 
for use in senior high schools. 





A SEMESTER OF CURRENT LITERATURE 
AN UNSCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENT 


JOSEPHINE SIMMONS’ 


A semester course in current literature—fresh, attractive, and 
challenging—has produced gratifying results in less privileged 
groups. The data and conclusions here offered are based upon its 
use in seven classes of thirty to thirty-five pupils each during the 
last four semesters. 

The course is designed for junior and seniors who, because of 
limited mentality or funds, will not likely attend any type of school 
after graduation. They will continue their education through look- 
ing, listening, conversing, and reading what they please. This group 
will soon be homemakers, voters, earners, or on relief. Current 
literature is recommended for pupils of the commercial course and is 
required for all others not taking the college preparatory course. 
Nearly all pupils of the commercial course elect it. 

Some objectives of the course are: 


To acquaint pupils with a wide range of reading material 
To establish standards for the judging of reading material 


* Head of the English department of Keokuk Senior High School, Keokuk, Iowa. 
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To establish the habit of reading better periodicals, books, and newspapers 

To help pupils evaluate what they read, hear over the radio, hear others say, 
or see on the screen 

To help pupils detect propaganda and protect themselves from it 

To arouse in pupils a sense of social and civic responsibility 


The equipment for this course is simple and comparatively in- 
expensive. Chalk troughs along two sides of the room have been 
converted into magazine racks by fastening above them one-inch 
strips at a height to support magazines of different sizes, and current- 
literature bookshelves have been built in. The current literature for 
the semester consists of the Reader’s Digest, used as a sort of basic 
text, magazines chosen by the pupils, old magazines, newspapers, 
and recent books. 

To finance the new magazines each pupil pays $1.50, one half 
of which pays for five months’ subscription to the Reader’s Digest 
at the school rate and the other half for magazines to be chosen by 
the pupil, one for each month. Friends contribute the old maga- 
zines; newsstands and pupils, the newspapers; and the high-school 
and city libraries, the books. The books are both fiction and non- 
fiction of seventh to tenth grade difficulty, but of almost adult 
interests. 

The Reader’s Digest furnishes material for reading and discussion 
for approximately one-half of the daily class period of fifty-two 
minutes, excepting on days when reports are given from pupil- 
selected magazines, books, or newspapers or when important issues 
are discussed in open forum. The schedule must be flexible to meet 
emergencies. A few typical assignments follow: 

Would you vote for the ““Ham and Eggs” plan? Give four good reasons why 
you would or would not. 

Arrange in two parallel columns, “Pro” and “Con,” all arguments from 
“Should Refugees Be Admitted to the United States?” Which column contains 
the more arguments? Which contains the stronger arguments? What should 
guide us in making our decisions? Should self-interest and prejudice enter into 
the question? To what extent? 

After reading “Wilderness Wife,” list three ideas you can use. 

List five characteristics that make the Doctor of Lennox an unforgettable 
success. 
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State briefly in complete sentences the “Footnotes to a Happy Marriage.” 

Read “Starvation for Moths.” Write a short paper including important 
facts about moths, the protection of woolens and furs, and moth-proofed 
woolens, furs, and feathers. 


These assignments guide class discussion into profitable channels. 
In addition, each day three to five words are marked for vocabulary- 
building; and each day a brief test of five to ten responses—true- 
false, multiple choice, or short answer—insures careful reading of 
the entire article. 

The pupil-selected magazines are chosen in the following manner: 
First, using the free-reading half of the class period, each pupil lists 
magazines and newspapers he reads regularly and books he has read 
recently, checking the ones he likes best. This gives a picture of his 
reading background. Then, during the first and second weeks of the 
semester, he surveys at least fifteen different magazines supplied 
in the classroom, recording (1) title of the magazines, (2) at least 
five types of reading matter contained therein, (3) title and author 
of a selection read from each magazine. This preliminary explora- 
tion, together with the pupil’s previous experience, furnishes some 
background for his selection of a magazine for the month. At this 
stage any periodical read by intelligent, decent people may be 
chosen. Each pupil is urged to select a different type of magazine 
each month; the class is urged to select the widest range compatible 
with their interests. Each pupil must keep within his seventy-five 
cent total. The newsstand at which all magazines are bought give a 
10 per cent discount, with which are bought a few of the most ex- 
pensive magazines for use by the class. 

Of course “‘pulps’” and the oversophisticated magazines are not 
included—at first. Yes, some pupils have asked for them and were 
requested to wait until the last month of the semester. Only a few 
have remembered the agreement to allow free choice at that time. 
The pupil selecting one of these must promise to give before the 
class the usual number of reports upon typical selections. The 
amusement and disgust of the class prove effective remedies. No one 
asked for them the past semester. Evidently a tradition is being 
established. 
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The following magazines were selected and purchased during one 


semester by a class of thirty-three: 


Aero Digest 

American Girl 
American Magazine 
American Mercury 
Arts and Decoration 
Asia 

Atlantic Monthly 
Aviation 

Better Homes and Gardens 
Boys Life 

Colliers 

Consumers Research Bulletin 
Coronet 

Country Gentlemen 
Current Digest 
Current History 

Field and Stream 
Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s 

Hobbies 

Hygeia 

Ladies’ Home Journal 
Leisure 

Life 

Look 

Lure 

McCall’s 

Make Up and Live 


Man 

Mechanix Illustrated 
Modern Living 

Modern Mechanics 
Modern Screen 

Motion Picture 
National Geographic 
News Week 

Open Road for Boys 
Outdoor Life 

Outdoor Sports 
Physical Culture 
Popular Mechanics 
Popular Science Monthly 
Radio Digest 

Red Book 

Saturday Evening Post 
Scholastic 

Science and Mechanics 
Science Digest 

Screen Guide 

Scribner’s Commentator 
Time 

Travel 

Woman 

Woman’s Home Companion 
Your Life 

Youth Today 


The arrival and distribution of the new magazines each month 
furnish a thrill and inspiration. Each pupil keeps his own magazine 
for a week, preparing such assignments as these: 


Read a short story. Give a two-minute report of it. Point out three good 


features of your story. 


Read a good article. Give a two-minute report of it. 

Boys’ day: Each boy reports something useful in the line of mechanics, 
health, occupations, or hobbies. Reports are about three minutes in length. 

Girls’ day: Each girl reports something useful in the line of homemaking, 
cosmetics and their proper use, personality hints, or styles. Reports are about 


three minutes in length. 
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Read to the class the best paragraph you have found in your magazine. Did 
you select it for humor, cleverness, effective words, beauty of idea or sound, 
picturesqueness, or worth-while thought? 


After a week of reading and reports each pupil places his magazine 
in the rack for his classmates’ use during the free-reading half of 
the class period. For a “C”’ grade, each week twenty-five pages are 
read in from six to eight different kinds of magazines, and reports of 
three to five lines are written in correct English to be handed in. 
This minimum is placed low to encourage independent reading. 
Many pupils read over a hundred pages a week consistently. Such 
assignments as these offer variety: 


Read only nonfiction—twenty pages. List from each article ideas you can 
use. 

Read only fiction—forty pages. Have a good time. Report only the maga- 
zine, title, and author. 

Read what you please and as much as you please. Report magazine, title 
and number of pages read. 

“Sell” your favorite magazine to the class. 


Because of the importance of vocational guidance the following 
monthly report may be required: 


From your reading during the month list all the ideas that will help you (1) 
select a job, (2) get a job, (3) hold a job, or (4) get a promotion. 


The newspaper is used for about a week of rather intensive study 
near the beginning of the semester. These assignments have proved 
to be effective: 

List all the kinds of writing you find in the Gate City [local daily]. Who read 
each type? Check the types you read regularly. Are there others you should 
read? Why? 

Each day this week report a news item which is neither crime nor scandal. 
Four sports items only will be accepted. Have a reserve; someone may “steal 
your thunder.” 

Read the account of the same crime in two or more papers. Why do the 
style and the detail differ? For what class of reader is each intended? Can you 
identify yourself with one of the classes? 

Should one believe everything he reads in the newspapers or hears over the 
radio? Is there any guide as to what should be believed? Can you detect propa- 
ganda? How? Bring toclassan example. Advertising is a fertile field to explore, 
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as are politics and war news. Why isn’t propaganda suppressed in our country? 
How can it be made ineffective? 

Read an editorial. What is the purpose of the editorial? Are editorials ever 
propaganda? 


In addition to periodicals and newspapers two books from the 
current-literature shelves are read during the semester as a require- 
ment. Three are accepted—each in lieu of a week’s free reading 
of magazines. Written comments of one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty words furnish adequate proof of reading and thinking. The 
best of these are read to the class. 

As the objectives of this course are being realized, its practical, 
vital, lasting values become more and more evident. The best 
pupils, disappointed in not being able to go to college, get a new 
perspective on life as ways and means for advancement present 
themselves. Average pupils, finding an opportunity to appear at 
their best, bolster their egos and begin planning for the future with 
courage. The poorer pupils, some of whom are disillusioned, bitter, 
and radical almost to the point of rebellion, begin to see trends 
toward satisfactory relations between capital and labor. They see 
that those who live under the “isms” in foreign countries are not so 
blessed and that democracy still offers to the individual the greatest 
opportunity for self-realization. After a few weeks practically all 
students of this course seem to be fitting themselves into a new 
environment they are creating for themselves. They begin to see 
that they alone are responsible for their own success or failure. 
Their growth is evidenced in wholesome attitudes, studiousness, 
more gracious manners, clearer thinking, and a tolerance and help- 
fulness toward others. 

Naturally, the teachers job in this course is a responsible one. 
While she guides, inspires, and mediates, she must gradually give 
over to pupils these functions as rapidly as they are able to take 
them over. A pupil should be free to help himself to magazines, ask 
another pupil or the teacher for suggestions as to what to read, call 
another’s attention to a good article, or tell the whole class about a 
“find.” This phase of the work should be approached cautiously and 
managed with tact and judgment—sometimes with firmness—so 
that the class will not get out of hand. Pupils must be made to 
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realize that this freedom is fostered by self-control, good judgment, 
and good manners. Sometimes the informal, free-for-all discussions 
become very lively, even heated; and class sentiment seems to be 
veering in a dangerous direction. In this emergency the teacher 
should not become a propagandist, but remain calmly neutral as she 
steers the thinking into channels that lead toward unbiased assertion 
and sane conclusion. This procedure will preserve the morale of the 
class and enable the radicals to “save their faces.’’ These pupils are 
being taught not what to think but how to think—a long step toward 
preparation for citizenship in a democracy. 

Current literature is squarely in line with the Experience Curricu- 
lum. It is so varied in material and so flexible that it can be adapted 
to individual differences as well as to group interests and abilities. 
It correlates with the social sciences, homemaking, and the physical 
and natural sciences, besides all the phases of English. It is little 
wonder that it is a most popular course in literature. 





RHYTHMICAL FIGURES ON THE METRICAL 
FRAME 


ALICE R. BENSEN’™ 


Many students confronting the matter of the mechanics of verse 
become bewildered when they consider actual poems because of the 
frequent occurrence of irregularities. A further analysis of what we 
call rhythm—the recognition of the difference between meter and 
rhythmical figures—is of great aid to them. 

Metrical verse (in this article neither free verse nor certain clas- 
sical imitations are discussed) differs from prose in that it is con- 
structed on a frame of time units of equal or nearly equal duration. 
The reader discovers the duration of these time units by remarking 
the recurrence of accent in the opening lines of the poem in question: 


Whoéver cémes to shréud me, do not harm 
Nor quéstion mich 


* Instructor in English at Valparaiso University. 
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Here the intervals “-év- . . . . comes,” “‘cémes .. . . shroud,” “qués- 
. . much” set moving in the reader’s mind a “‘dum-dum-dum’”’ se- 
quence with the beat recurring at this tempo. The tempo of the 
poem’s metrical frame will, of course, differ somewhat from reader to 
reader. Once it is determined for the individual, other factors will 
modify the tempo in the course of the reading; these are caesural 
pauses at which it is suspended for the moment, variations in emo- 
tional content, and groups of very lengthy or very short syllables. 
Upon such a frame of nearly isochronous periods each work of 
metrical verse is constructed. In the poem wrought upon this frame 
the words are so arranged that more than half of the beats in the 
frame will be emphasized by stressed syllables. In Daniel’s sonnet 
the syllables italicized emphasize beats in the metrical frame. 
Care-charmer sleep, son of the sable night, 
Brother to death, in silent darkness born, 
Relieve my languish, and restore the light; 
With dark forgetting of my care, return. 
And let the day be time enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of my ill-adventured youth; 
Let waking eyes suffice to wail their scorn 
Without the torment of the night’s untruth. 
Cease, dreams, th’images of day-desires, 
To model forth the passions of the morrow; 
Never let rising sun approve you liars, 
To add more grief to aggravate my sorrow. 
Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain, 
And never wake to feel the day’s disdain. 

The words of the poem, as it is read, fail into small groups which 
constitute various rhythmical figures; these figures are ordinarily so 
constructed and arranged as to enforce the recurring beat, but some- 
times they contend with it, to produce syncopation. These rhyth- 
mical figures are repeated through the poem in identical and in modi- 
fied forms and give interest to the movement. In the lines above, 
the irregularity of “‘of the sa———’”’ is echoed in “‘of my care,” “‘of my 
fll-,” “of the night’s,” and “of the mér-.” The irregularity of ‘‘s6n 
of the s4-” is echoed approximately in “Still let me sléep,” while 
“Néver let ris-” corresponds to “Bréther to déath.” The group 
“Care-charmer sléep” is echoed in “Lét waking éyes.” Entirely 
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regular figures which recur are: “to médel férth,” “embracing 
clouds,” “and néver wake”; “relieve my languish,” “with dark 
forgétting,” “without the térment,” “my ill-advéntured”’; ‘“‘restére 
the light,” “be time enéugh,” “‘of day-desires.” 

In the usual symboled representations of verse these rhythmical 
figures are not apparent: 


x x x x 
Swift/ly w4lk/ o’er the wést/ern wave 
x x x x x x x 
One wérd/ is too 6f/ten profaned/ For mé/ to profane/ it.. 


Such a scheme allows for no recognition of speech groups or of differ- 
ences in syllable length. By a simple device, however, these rhyth- 
mical figures may be exhibited against their background—the metri- 
cal frame—in such a way that the approximate length of the sylla- 
bles, the recurrences of the rhythmical figures, their modifications, 
and the variety in the structure of the lines may be noted. The 
accompanying chart represents the first two stanzas of Shelley’s 
“To Night” and the first stanza of his “One Word Is Too Often 
Profaned.”’ (Other readers may, of course, give somewhat different 
renderings.) The vertical lines represent the incidence of the recur- 
rent beat in the metrical frame; the horizontal lines represent 
stressed syllables and are capped with a grave accent when second- 
ary; the curved lines are the unstressed syllables. Time elapses 
horizontally from left to right. When the various figures are drawn 
with colored crayons, such a chart may be studied more easily. 
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“SPELLING WAS ALWAYS HARD FOR ME” 


Reading freshman English themes means hours of boredom and red 
pencilings. Those marking such themes concern themselves with the 
construction of Johnny’s sentences and Johnny’s grammatical errors. 
Rarely they find a truly original paper—original either in style or in con- 
tent. Even more rare is the freshman who can differentiate between vital 
and unimportant issues. If such an individual does turn in a truly dis- 
tinctive paper, as one of them did the other day at the University of 
Nebraska, his attempts at individuality are immediately suppressed. For 
instance, the grader could not do otherwise than to place a huge, red F 
on the following paper which was written in a university no-credit course 
where the fundamentals of grammar are reviewed. It seems a pity that 
he must grade thus, for we should be grateful toward rather than critical 
of the writer of the following theme for pointing out so clearly the weak- 
nesses in high-school English departments. 


WHY I AM IN ENGLISH ZERO 


Why I am in English zero was a supprise to me. I know that I wasn’t a very 
good English student but I never though I was that poor. 

In small schools there is a great deal of portality shown, and the school 
systen is very poor in some high schools. 

In the four years I was in high school I had four different English teachers. 
Some of them made the students get there lession and the others would pass you 
wheather you studyed or not, as long as you attended class. 

Another reason I am in English zero is because I had to stay out of school and 
work at different times. I don’t believe that I am incompedent because no one 
could be that studyed as hard as I did in some of the English class. 

I had to take the first semester of English 10 over in high school Spelling 
was always hard for me. 

The dograming of sentences confused me very much I high school. 

Perhaps it is the best things that I am in English zero, I can take it all over 
again and be shor of knowing what it is about. 

Another thing that comes in my mind is that I don’t think that Grammar is 
not stressed enough in high school. 


The writer of this theme seems sincere in all that he says. Although 
surprised that he was put in “English Zero,” he admits that he was not a 
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good student in high-school English, and that by “taking it all over 
again,” he will probably become familiar with the rules and the tech- 
niques of that subject. He is willing to be enlightened as to its purposes 
and its benefits. He does not tear his hair because he was put in a class 
of which most students are ashamed. Some of his former teachers, how- 
ever, should tear theirs because they have not done their part in stressing 
the importance of correct spelling, of exact diction, and of grammatical 
construction in English composition. 

% Johnny’s criticism of methods used in teaching English is a valid one. 
Obviously his training is largely to blame for his slipshod ways of putting 
his ideas into writing. Johnny’s essay, then, is an indictment against 
those teachers who do not make “‘the students get there lession” and 
against those who do not teach in an interesting and yet systematic 
manner the subject which should help their students to talk and write 
simply and precisely. Slovenly habits of teaching English are many 
times responsible for the student’s slovenly habits of speaking and writ- 
ing. Then, Johnny alone should not be concerned that he must take 
English Zero; his high-school teachers, as well as his university instruc- 
tors, should be deeply concerned that the reader was forced to place a 
huge, red F on this freshman’s first theme written for English Zero. 


ROBERTA CHARLENE STOUT 


NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA 





TRAGEDY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


It is no exaggeration to say that the average young man and young 
woman of today on entering college does not—nay, cannot—use even fair 
English. Figures covering several years show that of the thousands and 
thousands of students who have taken the simple examination in English 
composition required of all entering students at one of our great American 
universities less than half the number passed. 

Now to what is this inability on the part of American youth to use 
the mother-tongue attributable? Is it due to innate stupidity on the 
part of present-day young men and young women? Or is it due to in- 
expert work on the part of the high-school teachers who have instructed 
them? Or, again, is it due in part to the dreadful methods in vogue when 
the teachers now instructing in high-school English were themselves 
being instructed in the mysteries and intricacies of English grammar? 
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Recalling vividly, although twoscore years have passed, some of the 
atrocious sentences used in the older textbooks to illustrate and exemplify 
various grammatical forms, we took occasion to hunt up our old English 
grammar and were appalled at the repeated mention of acts of cruelty, 
violence, and savagery, and the situations involving or implying un- 
happiness, sorrow, pain, suffering, anguish, even death itself, with which 
the illustrative sentences were filled. 

As we opened the book at random, one of the first selections to meet 
our eye was this distressingly depressive quatrain: 

In Misery’s darkest cavern known, 
His usual care was nigh, 

When hopeless Anguish poured his groan, 
And lonely Want retired to die. 


When a diligent young pupil painstakingly dug the meaning out of these 
lines in order to be able to parse all the words in the selection, what must 
have been the effect of the constant repetition of such sentiments as these 
on his impressionable adolescent mind? 

Turning to the treatment of the various verb forms we found them 
illustrated by an assortment of sentences setting forth a miscellaneous 
but altogether doleful array of troubles and mishaps. Here are a few of 
them: 

A large house was burned. 

He has been ill since November. 

The cars have run off the track. 

The house was wrapped in flames. 

My brother broke Stephen’s slate. 

The wind has blown the fence down. 

He has been tardy every day this week. 

Simultaneous murder shook the midnight air. 

The bridge has fallen; it was broken in two. 

Thus many a sad tomorrow came and went. 

Poverty and misfortune have been his lot. 

A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers. 

The Earth mourneth and fadeth away. 


The adjective, in its turn, vied with the verb on the score of disagree- 
ableness, and the following illustrations were presented: A sour apple, 
a bad boy, an ill-mated pair, the mutable rank-scented many. 

The melancholy days are come. 

That garment is not well made. 

Emma has a very severe headache. 
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Each warrior drew his battle blade. 

The great tears sprang to their eyes. 

A poor cripple lives in that cottage. 

Furious storms sweep over these isles. 

Seven vessels were wrecked in the storm. [Disaster at sea as well as on land.] 


Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb; 
Take this new treasure to thy trust; 
And give these sacred relics room 
To slumber in the silent dust. 


A cheerful thought for a youngster, surely! 
The participle afforded its own peculiar assortment of troubles: 
I have heard the bells tolling. 
Their leader having been killed, the robbers fled. 
The vessel, anchored in the bay, has lost her sails. 
The house, struck by lightning, belonged to Mr. Ellis. 
A lad, made orphan by a winter shipwreck, played among the waste. 


As simple a thing as the declarative sentence must have its comple- 
ment of casualties. It furnished this quota: 


Both horses are lame. 

A great storm is raging. 

A man has fallen from the bridge. 

The rascal has stolen my horse. [Horses seem to be a considerable source of 
worriment to the author.] 


The interrogative sentence called forth this: 


Shall I return the book which you lent me? [Why should there be any ques- 
tion about it?] 


The passive form of the verb set forth the following troubles and petty 
annoyances: 


The general’s horse was killed. 

The man was killed with a sword. 

He was beaten with many stripes. 

The sheep were destroyed by wolves. 

A horse and wagon were stolen. [More trouble with the livestock.] 
Neither the mule nor the horse was found. 


To exemplify the imperative mood this cheerful bit was offered: 


Place me on Sunium’s marble steep, 
Where nothing save the waves and I 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die. 
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The pronoun carried in its train numerous disasters, both major and 
minor, varying all the way from trouble with livestock on the farm to 
financial loss ashore and gubernatorial trouble at sea: 


The horse which you sold me is lame. 

The poor widow lost her only son. 

He has squandered his money. 

The ship has lost her rudder. 

Is that horse of yours lame yet? [The author was not satisfied to accept 
trouble as it came along but must needs anticipate it.] 


The interjection was thus illustrated: 


Oh, fearful woe! 
Alas! poor Yorick! 


The author must have overlooked the opening of one of Watts’s best- 
known hymns, or he would surely have used it: “Hark! from the tombs 
a doleful sound.” 

Even the preposition was not without its tale of woe. In its honor was 
submitted the following chronicle of mishaps: 

A boy fell over a chair into a tub of water. 

The girls’ bonnets were blown into the lake. [Bad luck at every turn; no one 


is spared.] 
I went to the doctor for advice, but he was not at home. 
All the girls were in tears and white muslins. 


As a selection for parsing, this gem was offered: 
The day is past and gone; 
The evening shades appear; 
Oh, may we all remember well 
The night of death draws near. 


and so on, and so on, throughout the book—trouble, sorrow, anxiety, 
distress, foreboding, anguish. Literally must the book have been written 
with considerable pains. Had it been written for present-day youth, the 
author, ever keen for the pathetic, would doubtless not have lost an oppor- 
tunity to give as an illustration of a declarative sentence, that oft-quoted 
sentiment so fraught with regret, “Yes, we have no bonanzas today.” 


EUGENE H. BARKER 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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A PENNY SAVED 


When the English department of McKinley High School, whose 
twenty-five hundred students are enrolled in English classes, felt that, to 
be truly progressive, the school must keep some systematic record of the 
vast amount of collateral reading done by these pupils, the pertinent 
questions became: ‘‘What sort of record shall we keep, and how shall it 
be kept?” Necessity created an invention. 

Occupying much-desired space on a shelf in the English-office closet 
were many boxes of unruled stiff yellow cards, 5X8 inches in size, which 
had been ordered some years before in anticipation of certain definite 
needs, but for which there had evidently been no demand. Forced upon 
our own resources, we found that these cards could easily be divided on 
each side into three vertical sections so as to meet the demands of third, 
fourth, and fifth semesters on one side and of sixth, seventh, and eighth 
semesters on the other. The card afforded ample space to rule ten hori- 
zontal lines for the listing each semester of the titles of ten books. Authors’ 
names were to be omitted. Above the ten lines there was provided for 
each semester a box to designate the number of the semester, the home 
room, and the name of the English teacher. At the top of the card a 3-inch 
space still remained for writing the last name of the student, his first 
name, and his middle name, according to definite instructions. 

The cards, together with the carefully planned diagram, were then 
turned over to our school print shop which, since we furnished material, 
transformed the plain yellow cards into cumulative reading cards, without 
any cost to our department. Of course, had the card been of larger size we 
should have allowed more space for recording titles, but, after all, if a 
pupil reads ten books each semester outside of prescribed work he is ex- 
ceptional, and the teacher can note any supplementary achievements in 
her private records. 

After the cards had been provided, the next question was: ‘“‘Where will 
they be filed?” Again our need was met. Two large drawers in a filing 
cabinet furnished with easily adjusted finders were found to be serving no 
particular purpose. Our reading cards were filed just there. 

The experiment started with the third semester and has been continued 
with success. Teachers draw from the file the cards of their particular 
pupils early in the semester and then return them with the added titles at 
the close of the semester. New cards are made out for new pupils as they 
enter in all semesters. Fewer duplications of the same reading in different 
semesters have occurred than we had expected to find, while the diversi- 
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fied list has an inspiring effect when shown to the pupil. To hear his frank 
satisfaction as he exclaims, “‘Why, I didn’t realize that I had read so many 
books,” is reward enough for the extra effort expended by the teacher. 
When there shall be available the completed file of semester reading done 
by pupils from the tenth through the twelfth grade, what surprising data 
will have been gathered on catholicity of taste, ‘‘best sellers” in the high- 
school world, and the author to whom the compliment is paid by individ- 
ual pupils of reading more than one of his books? We have now a cumula- 
tive reading record from which we as English teachers hope to discover 
helpful hints about the reading high-school public, and our materials have 


cost us nothing in cash expenditure. 


RHODA WATKINS 
McKINLEy HicH ScHooL 


WasHINGTON, D.C. 





INTERNATIONALISM AT HOME: AN EXPERIMENT 
WITH SOPHOMORES 


I teach in a middle western community of between sixty and seventy 
thousand people that boasts of many families of old American stock. We 
are as typically American as any section of the country, more American 
than most. Nevertheless, there are in my city a number of racial groups 
gathered into neighborhoods, as one finds them everywhere: Syrians, 
Italians, French, and a large number of Germans and Jews, as well as 
three distinct communities of Negroes drifted up from the South. 

The pupils in my school had few direct contacts with many of these 
groups; still, children are members of a community, and a community is 
made up of all its inhabitants. Consequently, I was distressed when to- 
ward the close of a class period some point in the discussion led Carl, one 
of the most likable boys in the class, to make a sneering remark about 
‘“‘Hunkies.” As I attempted to interpret, he repeated the remark; and, 
when I remonstrated, he exclaimed impatiently, “Well, they’re all dirty 
foreigners!’’ The class, always enjoying an argument, listened expectant- 
ly, and some few added to the comments of their leader; but the bell for 
dismissal ended the remarks temporarily. 

“Dirty foreigners!” I thought, as I stood alone in my room. We could 
not leave the discussion there. Was that the attitude of privileged ““Young 
America” in my school? But isn’t that the attitude of too much of priv- 
ileged older America? In a flash I saw the Ellis Island ferry-house as I 
had seen it many times, timing my arrival at the Battery so that I might 
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watch the crowd of queerly attired foreigners making their entrance into 
the new world—their expressions eager, stunned, hopeful, bewildered, 
frightened, wondering at the unfamiliar sights and sounds. What could I 
do to lead my children to see that some of our internal problems of which 
we complain so bitterly are directly traceable to us earlier Americans and 
to our attitude of antagonism and unfriendliness toward the newcomers? 

Overnight I did a good deal of thinking; and when my sophomores re- 
turned the next day, I had formulated a plan. Inviting them to lay 
aside their books, I explained that I had been thinking ever since the day 
before about our discussion at the close of the period. Referring to Carl’s 
remark, I asked, ‘‘And what do we call Italians?”—‘‘Dagoes!”’ ‘And the 
Germans?”—“Dutchmen!” “The Irish?”—“‘Oh, Pat or Mike!” 

After they had apparently exhausted their supply of terms, I took my 
next step. Explaining that I, at any rate, was interested in foreigners, I 
asked whether any one of them had a parent who had been born abroad. 
A little girl in one corner of the room slowly raised her hand, doubtful 
whether to acknowledge publicly any kinship with an immigrant. Her 
mother had been born in Scotland, so I paused to comment on the country 
that had given us Burns and Stevenson and Barrie. Then I continued my 
questions, commenting upon the countries represented: ‘‘Both parents? 
One grandparent? Both grandparents?”—Carl had begun to squirm 
uncomfortably, but I expressed feigned surprise when, at the last ques- 
tion, he grinned and raised his hand. “Both grandparents? Where were 
they born?” I asked innocently. “In Germany? Those are the people 
you call Dutchmen, aren’t they?” I explained, though, that I had always 
enjoyed German literature and German music and that I had studied 
German throughout college. 

Finally, I reached those whose families for several generations had 
been in America. As hands were raised, I pointed out, however, that even 
Frederick, whose treasured relics of pre-Revolutionary ancestors we had 
sometimes borrowed for school, must trace his family ultimately to a 
foreign origin. In that class I antedated by several years a remark of our 
President last year that we are all immigrants, whether one or many 
generations removed. 

Now I was ready for the third step. “I’ve been wondering, too,” I 
said, “how really different from us these people are, in spite of their for- 
eign clothes, their foreign customs, and their foreign speech. Don’t they 
have about the same feelings we have? Let’s see for ourselves. I’m going 
to read to you’’; and I opened my book. T. A. Daly, though not a first- 
rank poet, presented our case for the “‘dago.” 
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“Da Besta Frand” was the first poem I chose. At the close of it we 
commented informally, wondering how we should feel in a large city, even 
in our own English-speaking America, if we found ourselves without 
friends and without money. I pointed out that, as in the case of the police- 
man in the poem, our apparent unkindness is often due to thoughtlessness 
or to ignorance. 

Universal parental love and sorrow at the loss of a child we found in 
the poem ‘‘Een Spreeng.”’ Most high-school students have experienced 
the painful ailment known as homesickness. The case for homesickness 
in a foreign land was pleaded by ‘‘Een Napoli”; and the pathos of poverty 
and child labor among our foreigners by Florence Wilkinson’s ‘The 
Flower Factory.” 

By that time we were ready for Robert Haven Schauffler’s “Scum o’ 
the Earth,” which led us naturally into the fourth step—a discussion of 
the contributions of our foreign groups. These people were not merely 
taking from us; they were bringing to us their contributions. The many 
suggestions from the children, now interested in another angle of the 
foreign problem, recalled to our minds the gifts of science, of art, of music, 
of literature, even from those countries whose political policies we con- 
demn or whose sons and daughters we call wops and dagoes and hunkies. 
How poor we should be without our foreign heritages! 

To make the discussion more pointed, we named immigrants and the 
sons of immigrants who had helped or who are helping in the building of 
our nation. It was an imposing list. 

The last step in my little plan followed quite easily when someone 
in the class suggested that it would be interesting and helpful to know 
more about our foreign groups in this country and the backgrounds from 
which they came. We were ready, then, for a unit in purposeful reading 
and classroom discussion directed to broaden understanding and to 
awaken sympathy. We had learned that intolerance and ridicule fre- 
quently eminate from ignorance and that knowledge often leads to toler- 
ance and friendliness. 

Together we made a list of books, both in the field of fiction and in that 
of nonfiction, including such titles as The House on Henry Street, From 
Alien to Citizen, A Far Journey, A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After, The Iron 
Puddler, The Soul of an Immigrant, The Making of an American, The Life 
of Steinmetz, From Immigrant to Inventor, When I Was a Boy in Syria, A 
Daughter of Samurai, Little Citizens, Hungry Hearts, My Antonta, Giants 
in the Earth, Arrogant Beggar, The Railroad to Freedom, and Up from 
Slavery. 
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Thomas Mann, one of our most distinguished recent immigrants, driven 
by persecution from his own country, said recently, ““The United States 
of America is the lone bulwark against oppression of tryanny and mon- 
archy; but, if it is to continue so, it must instill those principles and ideals 
in its youth.” Not the least important of those principles and ideals to 
which he referred is that of true neighborliness and brotherhood within 
the confines of our own homeland—internationalism at home. 

MARGARET GILLUM 
LABORATORY SCHOOL 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
TERRE HAUvTE, INDIANA 





AMERICAN YOUTH IN TODAY’S DEMOCRACY 


There are three points to be covered in this five-minute talk,’ and they 
represent a summary of our experiences in the Radio Council with high- 
school students, radio programs, and the English curriculum. First, and 
perhaps most of all, a socialization procedure is implied in the title of the 
discussion for today. More directly, it might be termed “committee 
work.” Topics and activities for such committees would be: 


1. Setting up a listening log—a small group can study programs of- 
fered and list several programs in each category. The list might be 
qualified further by suggesting certain programs for class discussion, 
others for entertainment, and still others for family listening. 

2. Developing a practical bibliography ... . lists of books, periodicals, 
and articles sometimes defeat useful purposes by being inaccurate 
and unwieldy. Intelligent committee work will quickly sort out the 
material of value. Making digests might be a further activity of this 
committee. 

3. Reviewing programs—assignments can be made regularly to commit- 
tee members for programs usable both in class projects and in home 
enjoyment. Rotation of assignments might be of assistance in improv- 
ing the techniques of evaluation 

4. Organizing the discussion of programs—this is undoubtedly a ma- 
jor committee activity. I leave amplification of this idea to your 
imagination. 

This first point also implies a freedom of expression, if democratic 
processes in the classroom are to be observed. This involves the use of 


t Given before the summer meeting of the National Council, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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any program as it may relate to experience of students. Here we might 
decide to listen to (1) Raymond Gram Swing, Ybarra, and Gunther serv- 
ing as commentators; (2) literature programs; (3) comedy programs; 
and (4) daytime serial (Jane Austen). Many of the daytime serials are 
available in the classroom—tune them in on a portable radio and en- 
courage discussion. Many of the problems expounded in the “soap 
tragedies” supply at least a link to the discussion procedure. 

The second point would be the derivation of the meaning of democ- 
racy and the attendant process through “plain and ordinary”’ listening. 
Book reviews and dramas and round tables are illustrations of illumi- 
nating sources of motivation. Not book reviews by one reviewer, but 
several, as available—John T. Frederick, Margery Graham, Mabel 
Cobb, Joseph Henry Jackson. Not one drama, but all possible—‘‘Great 
Plays,” “Lux Radio Theater,” ‘Columbia Workshop,” “Cavalcade of 
America,” “Showboat,” “One Man’s Family,” “Henry Aldrich,” and 
a long line of other famous name programs. Not one round table but, 
again, all—““Town Meeting,” “‘People’s Platform,” ‘National Forum,”’ 
“Bull Session,” and others. In Chicago our Miss Hoskins organized a 
very successful “Student Opinion” broadcast in which students posed as 
experts since they were discussing those subjects which were home and 
fireside to them—such subjects as radio programs, dating, student activi- 
ties, the automobile, and grades. 

We come now to the third and last point. Include democratic participa- 
tion by putting on programs within the school. The long story of equip- 
ment possibilities with public address systems, portable sound booths, 
recording apparatus and all that has only just begun. You should look 
into this matter of equipment and see how it might aid you. There isn’t 
time to expand the subject here, but the audio aid is about to burst from 
the confinement of ignorance and inertia into a real place in the teaching 
sun. 

English classes contain within themselves the curriculum possibilities 
of writing and producing simple radio shows on an intraschool or even 
intraclass basis. Youth will find genuine motivation in the process. 

So there you are! A three-point program for American youth in today’s 
democracy. First, freedom of expression through socialization; second, 
the development of a listening program; and, last, participation in pres- 


entation and planning. 
HAROLD W. KENT 


Rap1o CounciL 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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THE FILM IN THE ENGLISH CLASS 


The English department of Christopher Columbus High School has 
during the past year conducted a program of motion-picture study based 
on the premise that the film is an animated English textbook. We kept 
in mind two aims in working out the project. The first was that of study- 
ing the picture as literature, emphasizing such factors as character devel- 
opment, plot construction, setting, and mood, and relating them to these 
factors as they were known in novels and plays. The second was to 
extract from the picture some concept of universal importance such as 
is sought for in any literary model. Adherence to these two objectives 
should, it was felt, inevitably develop more intelligent and discriminating 
attitudes toward the motion picture. It should also lessen the separation 
which exists in the minds of students between the reality of the ideas 
brought forth in the classroom and those contained in motion pictures. 

The problem of selecting suitable films for our project was readily 
solved with the assistance of the excellent facilities of the Commission 
on Human Relations, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. This organ- 
ization has available for rental extracts from fifty-seven well-known 
photoplays. The extracts have been edited to bring into focus various 
problems of human behavior. Essentially, therefore, the selections con- 
tain human concepts of importance and directly supplied us with the 
material for our second objective. The first aim of clarifying technical 
literary elements was made easy of accomplishment because the elimina- 
tion of irrelevant material in the making of the excerpts emphasized 
factors of literary construction. This concentration of material con- 
served student interest and made for undeflected awareness of given 
problems. 

Three selections were made from the Commission’s list, Cavalcade, 
Black Legion, and Fury. The concept of the first was the wastefulness of 
war; the theme of the second and third was tolerance. 

The dramatic situation was the basis for the literary study of Caval- 
cade. In Black Legion, character development was traced, and in Fury, 
atmosphere, mood, and the importance of setting in plot development 
were studied. 

The teaching of the film was planned as a unit of three lessons. Well 
in advance of the presentation of the motion picture, teachers were pro- 
vided, by the two members of the department in charge of the project, 
with mimeographed copies of the synopsis of the photoplay and all 
questions relating to literary and social objectives. In the period preced- 
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ing the showing of the excerpt, the teachers oriented their pupils toward 
the human problems which would be raised in the picture. 

At the beginning of the period in which the excerpt was shown, one 
of the directors of the project conducted a lesson, concentrating the 
attention of the students upon the technical literary elements to be 
studied. This discussion linked these elements with the general class 
study of literature. Specific questions relating to characterization, plot 
development, or setting were placed on the blackboard, and students 
were asked to find the answers to them as they viewed the film. Immedi- 
ately after the showing of the picture, the lesson was concluded with a 
brief analysis making the necessary integration between literary con- 
struction and the effective delivery of the human message. 

On the following day the class teacher continued the discussion, mak- 
ing clear both literary and social objectives. 

To illustrate the procedure the outline for the study of an excerpt 
from Black Legion is given below. 


“BLACK LEGION” 


This picture furnishes a basis on which to study the disintegration 
of character in an individual who cuts himself off from his normal associa- 
tions and yields himself to the passions of prejudice and revenge. The 
change is progressive, and what has its origin in weakness ends in tragedy. 
Classes which are studying the novel will find analogies between the 
protagonist in the picture and characters in Silas Marner, A Tale of Two 
Cities, Moby Dick, and other novels. 


LESSON I. ORIENTATION CONDUCTED BY CLASS TEACHER 
ON THE DAY PRECEDING THE PRESENTATION 
OF THE FILM 


What is the Ku Klux Klan? Do you know of similar groups? Discuss the 
social and economic conditions under which they flourish. What individuals and 
groups do such organizations attract? What is their effect on the community in 
general? What groups do they benefit? To what basic human needs and emo- 
tions do they appeal? What relation is there between specific insecurities, such 
as fear of losing one’s job, and receptivity to propaganda which directs hate at a 
particular individual or group? 

Discuss the role of the scapegoat as someone or some group to be blamed for 
an unsatisfactory situation. Discuss scapegoats in connection with your family 
life, your school or social life, political life abroad and in the United States. Who 
are the scapegoats in your community? 
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LESSON II. FILM SHOWING (CONDUCTED BY A DIRECTOR 
OF THE PROJECT IMMEDIATELY BEFORE THE 
PRESENTATION) 


Character revelation in literature and films 
Q. How are characters revealed in life, in books, in films? 


. There are two types of character in novels, dynamic and static. 


Q. Can anyone explain these terms? 
Q. Give an example of a dynamic character from any book you have read. 
Q. What character in a picture or book would you consider a static one? 


. The principal character in Black Legion is a dynamic one. At the beginning, 


he is an average, normal person, ambitious, devoted to his family, and on 
good terms with his fellow-men. At the end of the film, we will find him so 
changed that he is harmful to himself, his family, and society. Note that the 
change is gradual. Each step of his career so affects his development that it 
makes the next step possible. Trace these steps as you watch the picture. 
What one step makes it impossible for his life to have a different outcome? 
What explanation is given for his change of character which makes this 
evolution acceptable to you? 


LESSON III. FOLLOW UP (CONDUCTED BY CLASS 
TEACHER THE DAY FOLLOWING 
THE PRESENTATION) 


. Why would you say that Taylor represents the dynamic type of character? 
. What convinces you in the beginning of the picture that Taylor is a normal, 


likable person? Consider what he says, what he does, and the evident opin- 
ion of other people regarding him. 


. Why would you say that weakness rather than evil is the first cause of his 


demoralization? 


. Trace the subsequent steps in his downfall. 
. Why do Taylor’s wife and his friend, Ed, finally condemn him? 
. Taylor’s tragedy was not only the loss of promotion, his wife’s confidence, 


his friend, and eventually his liberty, but his loss of those qualities which 
made him originally a good person. Show how he lost such qualities as 
a) Ambition 

b) His power to think clearly 

c) His sense of loyalty and responsibility 

d) His sense of decency 

e) His freedom of action 

f) His self-respect 


7. Why is this picture a convincing study of character change? 


8. 


Why is this picture the tragedy of more than one individual? 
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9. From a book or film that you have read or seen recently, present to the class 
an example of convincing character development. 
10. From a book or film that you have read or seen recently, present to the class 
an example of character development which does not seem true to life. 


Fifty classes saw each of these films during the school year. Reports 
from teachers and students showed that both felt a keen interest in the 
work, and many classes continued discussion on a picture for more than 
the one follow-up period planned. It was encouraging to find that stu- 
dents referred to the pictures studied in subsequent class discussion on 
books, plays, and other motion pictures. 

In the particular case of Black Legion, some students who had been 
confused by Taylor’s role when they saw the picture in their local movie 
house came to realize, as a result of their study of the excerpt, that a 
leading character is not necessarily a traditional hero, even when the 
part is played by a well-liked actor. 

Many students found new relationships between what they were read- 
ing in newspapers and the situations treated in the films they studied. 

We feel that the inclusion of film study has been a vital contribution 
to our English curriculum, and that it has enlivened and enriched the 
study of literature. 

KATHERINE HELFER 
AND 
REGINA ROSINY 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS HIGH SCHOOL 
New York CITY 








CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Can the titles “Mister” and ‘‘Mistress’’ ever be construed as adjectives in- 
stead of nouns? What parts of speech would you consider ‘‘Mr.”’ and “Mrs.” 
in the sentence: ““Mr. and Mrs. Smith are leaving for a vacation’’? 

I. M. 


The difficulty with construing these and similar words used chiefly in 
titles as adjectives lies in the fact that the only adjectival aspect of their 
behavior is that they normally precede and are applied to a noun. They 
are not liable to comparison (as are the majority of adjectives), nor can 
they be used like a predicate adjective. Unlike adjectives but like most 
nouns, they do have a plural inflection. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory classification for the terms as they are 
used in the sentence you cite is that indicated by O. Jespersen in his Es- 
sentials of English Grammar, page 93, where he labels them, by implication 
at least, as noun adjuncts. This takes advantage of the fact that such 
titles as Mr., Mrs., etc., are normally joined to some other noun—hence 
the term adjunct—but at the same time it avoids the difficulties of classify- 
ing them as adjectives—or as any other part of speech, for that matter. 

The real point at issue is that any valid system of classification must 
set up logically comparable divisions for whatever is to be classified. If 
you are sorting beans, you can’t operate successfully with a set of boxes 
labeled black beans, white beans, and large beans. In a sense our parts-of- 
speech categories are something like this, for we define the noun chiefly 
on the basis of meaning and the adjective on the basis of function. Be- 
cause of this situation, problems such as the one you have presented will 
inevitably arise, and no explanation made solely in terms of the conven- 
tional classifications can be wholly satisfactory. A HLM 


I would appreciate it very much if you would tell me which of the words in 
parenthesis in the following sentence is correct and why, and also is the use 
of the other one permissible? 

“She is one of those people who always (postpone, postpones) unpleasant 


tasks. LD. 


The verb form postpone is demanded by the logic of the situation, since 
who has the plural noun people as its antecedent and should therefore be 
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followed by a verb in the plural. People is a collective noun which might 
be singular or plural, but it is modified by the plural demonstrative those, 
which makes it very difficult to justify it as a singular. One might take 
the rather dubious position that who has the indefinite one as its antece- 
dent rather than people; but if that is done, the adjective phrase of those 
people becomes virtually meaningless. 


Should I use “is” or “are” in the sentence ‘‘Lots of fun and plenty of 
friends (are, is) his idea of what makes life pleasant”? Why? Would the al- 


ternative be correct, too? 
I. D. 


The problem is created by the circumstance that two co-ordinate sub- 
stantives precede the verb éo be and a substantive in the singular follows 
it. This question is discussed in Curme’s Syntax, page 50: 

In common practice, however, many find it difficult to distinguish subject 
and predicate here. The present tendency is to avoid a decision on this per- 
plexing point by regulating the number of the copula by a mere formal prin- 
ciple—namely, as the nominative before the copula is often the subject, it has 
become the rule to place the copula in accord with it, whether it be a subject or 
a predicate..... On the other hand, as the noun which follows the copula is 
often the subject, we frequently, especially in older English, find the copula 
in accord with it: “All that we found of the deer were the ragged hide, some 
patches of hair, cracked bones, and two long ears” (Zane Grey, in Harper’s 
Monthly, August, 1925). “What it (i.e., the air) unquestionably did contain 
were carbon monoxide gas and prussic acid gas” (E. E. Free, “The Origin of 
Life,” in Forum, October, 1925). “His pavilion round about him were dark 
waters and thick clouds of the skies” (Psalms, XVIII, 11). “The wages of sin 
is death” (Romans, VI, 23). 


The following sentence bothers me. Please explain. “If it (wasn’t, weren’t) 


that I had planned to be away, I could serve on the committee.” 
I. D. 


Jespersen’s Modern English Grammar, IV, 33, speaks of “‘the compara- 
tive frequency of the negative form wasn’t in clauses of unreal condition” 
and cites instances from Oscar Wilde and George Bernard Shaw. C. Al- 
phonso Smith in an article entitled, ‘“The Indicative of Unreal Condition,” 
Modern Philology, V, 381, gives the earliest example of this use of the in- 
dicative form from the fifteenth-century Battle of Otterburn and follows 
with others from Pepys, Bunyan, Defoe, Burke, Sheridan, and a host of 
nineteenth-century writers, concluding finally that this construction is 
“‘by no means confined to colloquial language.” Use either verb. 


A. H. M. 








NEWS AND NOTES 


NEBRASKA TEACHERS OF ENGLISH MEET 

New officers of the English section of District I of the Nebraska State 
Teachers Association elected at the luncheon meeting at the Lindell Hotel, 
October 23, 1940, are Miss Nell Bears, of York, president, and Miss Mabel 
Strong, of the University of Nebraska, secretary. The group voted to dis- 
continue District I as an organization of the National Council of Teachers 
of English since a state organization was formed last spring. 

Miss Clara Johnson, of Beatrice, president of the Nebraska council, 
announced that the spring meeting is tentatively planned for April, with 
plans calling for three sessions, on a Friday evening and Saturday morning. 

Dr. John J. De Boer of Chicago, assistant editor of the English Journal 
and a member of the faculty of the Chicago Teachers College, spoke on 
the opportunity the teacher of English has in developing human re- 
sources, the material at hand for a forward-looking social idealism with 
human values paramount. 

“We have learned that our study of words is inextricably related to our 
study of ideas,” he explained in contrasting the teaching of English ten or 
twenty years ago and today. 

Strategically situated to help in personal development, the English 
teacher can through creative writing help youth solve conflicts that are 
present within themselves by transferring them to hypothetical char- 
acters for whom they can be solved. He stressed the importance of learn- 
ing how commonplace experiences of everyday life can enrich us and sup- 
port us. 

“Within them is something unique and something worth while which 
they may express either in the field of writing or some other way,” he 
said in reference to the great heterogeneous group of youngsters in the 
schools and the human resources which need to be conserved in a world 
where there is a growing unconcern for human values. 





A HIGH-SCHOOL DRAMA CONFERENCE 
Indiana University will be the scene next June of a national high-school 
drama conference and play-production festival—the first of its kind to be 


held in the United States. 
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Modeled along lines similar to the famous high-school music festival 
held annually at Interlochen, Michigan, the drama gathering will be spon- 
sored by the university’s drama division and the National Thespian So- 
ciety, honorary dramatic organization for high schools. Ernest Bavely, of 
Cincinnati, secretary of the National Thespian Society, will act as con- 
ference and festival chairman, and Professor Lee R. Norvelle, head of the 
university drama division, will serve as director. 

Indiana University’s new Music Hall-Auditorium will be utilized as 
the center for the conference and festival, which will be held June 2-7. 
Enrolment of high-school drama teachers and students will be limited to 
five hundred. Panel discussions, demonstrations, conferences, guest per- 
formances, and exhibits will be provided for teachers, and lectures on act- 
ing, makeup, and theater background, together with tryouts for a sched- 
uled national radio broadcast and the play-production festival, will be 
available to students. 

The objectives of the week’s gathering as announced by Mr. Bavely 
and Professor Norvelle are to create a more active interest in dramatics as 
an integral part of the educational process in secondary schools; to develop 
better standards of judgment in the choice of plays and in the tech- 
niques of acting and play production; to provide opportunities for the ex- 
change of worth-while information among students and teachers active in 
dramatic work; and to develop finer appreciation and enjoyment of the 
drama and the theater. 





NEGRO HISTORY WEEK LITERATURE 


Negro History Week literature for the sixteenth annual celebration is 
now being distributed by the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History at 1538 Ninth Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. The observ- 
ance will come the week of February 9-16, 1941. Posters, circulars, and 
other materials giving direction and information to facilitate the observ- 
ance are being given away free of charge. 





THE PERIODICALS 


The first and autumn number of Accent: A Quarterly of New Literature 
has been published at the University of Illinois. It contains poetry, 
fiction, and criticism. The essay by Louis Filler, “An American Odyssey: 
The Story of Susan Lennox,” concerns an important but neglected novel 
by David Graham Phillips. Published in 1916 after the death of the 
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author, it was immediately censored and withdrawn from circulation, 
not since that time to be published in its full original version. Susan 
Lennox is the story of an American girl who rebelled against the social 
conventions which threatened to trap her in an ugly marriage, who was 
forced into prostitution, and who eventually rose to some success as an 
actress. A woman of highly individual and aspiring character, Susan 
Lennox represented no ‘‘movement,”’ but she was the first woman who 
actually saw tenement conditions, factory horrors, political corruption, 
and vice. Her victory added one more person to the few who could freely 
express honesty and individuality and not be destroyed. 


That Stephen Crane was naturalistic in his thinking about man in his 
relation to the natural universe but a humanitarian in his treatment of 
social relations is the point of emphasis in Russell B. Nye’s “‘Stephen 
Crane as a Social Critic,” in Modern Quarterly for summer, 1940. The 
death of the Swede in The Blue Hotel is caused by fate—blind force—but 
the death of Maggie is not—her end is the result of remediable social 
conditions. 


A study of Emily Dickinson as she may be understood through her 
imagery appeared in Poet Lore for spring, 1940: ‘*Emily Is in the House,” 
by Flora Rheta Schrieber. The portrait is done somewhat in the manner 
of Van Wyck Brooks; Emily’s own images are woven into a vivid stream 
of consciousness. 


From the publisher’s point of view, according to Bennett A. Cerf of 
Random House (‘‘What’s Wrong with Authors!” Saturday Review of 
Literature, October 12), the main thing wrong with authors at present is 
the Hollywood market, irresistibly luring every man who can write a 
book. There are, of course, a few respects in which authors could improve 
in their relations with publishers. They could cease demanding unreason- 
able advances and begin taking their contracts more seriously. Realizing 
that they are not specialists in publicity or bookmaking, they could forego 
thrusting their impractical ideas upon these subjects into the publishing 
business. Finally, authors could profitably tolerate reasonable alterations 
of their texts which are suggested by canny publishers. Expressed simply, 
Mr. Cerf’s hope is for fewer books and better ones. 


First nights are bound to be full of vicissitudes, says Ivor Brown in 
“Dramatic Criticism—Is It Possible?” (Theatre Arts, November). When 
the critic sees it, the play as written by the author has been subject to 
all the modifications which directing, scene construction, lighting, and 
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acting impose, not to mention the accidents of temperament or physical 
properties or the cross-currents of intrigue among the personnel of the 
theater. To be a ready provider of first-rate descriptive reporting may be 
to render the theater invaluable service. But to be accurately magisterial 
is beyond any man’s scope. 


“Our Town—from Stage to Screen, a Correspondence between Thorn- 
ton Wilder and Soll Lesser” in Theatre Arts for November shows the co- 
operation between playwright and movie director necessary to the 
transfer of a play from stage to screen. Here is the pleasant record of the 
motives—artistic and practical—which lay behind the changes and of the 
ingenuity which went into solving the new problems. 


The harvest of novels brought by the last European war produced 
nothing which either surpassed or superannuated War and Peace. Tol- 
stoy’s masterpiece is the subject of Sean O’Faolain’s article, ‘“The Great- 
est of War Books,”’ in the Yale Review for autumn, 1940. Free from the 
excessively personal preoccupation of Ulysses, War and Peace, for all its 
length, manifests no lack of control over the mass of experience it pre- 
sents, which is a sign of its superiority to Romains’ Men of Good Will. 
By means of his very broad but simple design Tolstoy considers the theme 
of human ambition inclusively—the whole gamut and diapason of human 
effort. In the book we follow character after character whom we know 
distinctively and intimately—through the surge of events—until in the 
end we are overwhelmed, yet not wholly confounded, by the weight and 
mystery of life as we are made to see and feel it. The necessarily large 
preparation for so many characters and the maze of interrelations be- 
tween the characters give to each an intense force and gravity. A great 
realist, Tolstoy carried forward, as no other nineteenth-century novelist, 
the exploration of the human mind in its dark regions. He wrote with 
such fidelity to the norm of man’s nature that the veracity of War and 
Peace remains unchallenged. 


An anecdote pictures the indignation of A. E. Housman at Cambridge 
as he regularly led his three advanced students of Latin from a lecture 
hall being filled by a crowd come to hear Quiller-Couch. Considering 
“Scholars, Poor and Simple,” in the Atlantic Monthly (October), Professor 
Douglas Bush differentiates between the scholarly book and the pot- 
boiler. Popular writers enable people to feel they have read a great au- 
thor’s work without the trouble of doing it (Ariel). They supply those 
whose education has spoiled them for the rough fare of the movies with 
sentiment personified by such picturesque literary characters as Sidney, 
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Byron, and the Brownings. Popular writers are well paid for conducting 
their education in public (Story of Philosophy), they are free to generalize 
without evidence (Elizabeth and Essex), they may indulge in erratic opin- 
ions (Literary Blasphemies), and they may cling to theories and “‘facts”’ 
discarded by scholars generations ago (Mr. Van Loon, The Aris). En- 
gaged in the pursuit of truth, on the other hand, scholars peculiarly enjoy 
their own illusion of being near the center of things. They scorn delights, 
however, including the intensities of creative effort and the intellectual 
excitement of publishers’ teas. 


The educated man, generically speaking, is defined by W. H. Cowley, 
president of Hamilton College, as one who has mastered the most useful 
skills of speaking, reading, and writing, the logical skill of inference from 
facts, and the social skill of co-operation with people; who has come to be 
at home in the knowledges of man’s achievements—aesthetic, social, and 
scientific; and who possesses both an understanding of the values of, and a 
system of attitudes and habits necessary to, what Arnold called “‘the sense 
for beauty and the sense for conduct.”’ His exposition is the leading article 
of School and Society for October rg. 


Experiments showing that systematic drill on the meanings, relation- 
ships, and derivations of words will increase the vocabularies of college 
students as measured by objective tests are reported by Philip R. V. 
Curoe and William G. Wixted under ‘‘Research and Statistics” in School 
and Society for October 19. Experimental classes spent three minutes of 
each English period on word study. The measured gains of the “prac- 
ticed” sections were more than four times as large as those of the control 
sections. 


Its direction unsuspected, the industrial revolution sped throughout 
the nineteenth century to its outcome in our time—the technical world- 
revolution. Mr. Erich Kahler, writing in the American Scholar (autumn 
number), traces the steps by which the issue of world-conflict has become 
‘More Important than Daily Bread.” Struggle for power after the fron- 
tiers had been closed created during the first World War the battle of 
matériel—a gigantic industrial procedure. “Total war’ gave rise to “‘total 
mobilization,” and in the economic anarchy among nations of the post- 
war period the ‘‘total state’ arose. All the spheres of human activity thus 
exist in an unprecedented state of tense interrelationship. The issue of 
this technical revolution may be thought of no longer as an external con- 
flict between nations but as an internal civil war of humanity—a war be- 
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ng tween the forces of anarchic will to power and the forces of an interna- 
ize tional and Christian order of world-citizenship. Society in all its parts is 
in- involved. On the one side are those who want to degrade man to an 
is”? instrument among instruments; on the other side are those who set over 
‘n- against the “total state” the solidarity of total humanity. 
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m FICTION 
be 1. For Whom the Bell Tolls, by Ernest Hemingway. Scribner. 
nd 2. Mrs. Miniver, by Jan Struther. Harcourt, Brace. 
dla 3. Oliver Wiswell, by Kenneth Roberts. Doubleday, Doran. 
ise 4. The Family, by Nina Fedorova. Little, Brown. 
cle 5. Foundation Stone, by Lella Warren. Knopf. 

6. You Can’t Go Home Again, by Thomas Wolfe. Harper. 

| 7. The Voyage, by Charles Morgan. Macmillan. 

soil 8. Invitation To Live, by Lloyd C. Douglas. Houghton Mifflin. 
Be 9. Fielding’s Folly, by Frances Parkinson Keyes. Messener. 
z 10. How Green Was My Valley, by Richard Llewellyn. Macmillan. 
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of NONFICTION 
ac- 1. The Wave of the Future, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Harcourt, 
rol Brace. 

2. A Treasury of the World’s Great Letters, ed. M. Lincoln Schuster. 

Simon & Schuster. 
- 3. Bet It’s a Boy, by Betty B. Blunt. Stephen Daye. 
: 4. Pilgrim’s Way, by John Buchan. Houghton Mifflin. 

oe 5. Trelawny, by Margaret Armstrong. Macmillan. 
we 6. Country Squire in the White House, by John T. Flynn. Doubleday, 
snel Doran. 
of 7. New England: Indian Summer, by Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 
tal 8. Europe in the Spring, by Clare Boothe. Knopf. 
- 9. I Married Adventure, by Osa Johnson. Lippincott. 
a 10. The White Cliffs, by Alice Duer Miller. Coward-McCann. 
* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of seventy-two bookstores. 











BOOKS 


LANGUAGE ARTS FOR MODERN YOUTH 


Within the year an eminent professor has denounced the tendency of 
“English” to admit ‘‘other subjects” into its province. ‘“The other sub- 
jects,’ witheringly says this critic, in effect, ‘‘show little enthusiasm for 
the union.” 

The incident would fit neatly into an anthropologist’s study of civiliza- 
tion—or at least of one camp of the academic bon ton. “In these circles,” 
Dr. Malinowski might write, “‘the study of the cultures was long ago 
divided into sectors. This departmentalization has now become sacro- 
sanct, an aspect of absolute truth; and expressions of abhorrence greet 
any suggestion that the young should approach the cultures in any other 
than the conventional framework.”’ 

Fortunately, however, English is increasingly being taught as a sym- 
bol system for all experience within the realm of language; the teacher’s 
aim is to cultivate symbol powers for all situations, whether they occur in 
the science laboratory or in sociological areas or in daily pursuits. And 
Language Arts for Modern Youth’ is planned to take into account, on the 
level of the junior high school or its equivalent, what might be called this 
omni-utility of language. 

Each of these three books consists of two parts; the first part deals with 
the large aspects of activities in the student’s daily life, the second with 
formal matters—mechanics, usage, organization. Thus Book One (for the 
first year of junior high school or the seventh year of elementary school) 
treats in Part I of ‘“‘Observing and Reporting,” ‘Securing Good Team- 
work,” ‘Talking with Friends,” etc.; and in Part II of “Improving Your 
Speech,” “Improving Your Writing,” and “Using Correct Forms.”’ Part I 
of Book Two takes up such matters as “Improving Your Schoolwork,” 
“Reading for Enjoyment,” and ‘‘Conducting Business”; while Part IT 
continues the study of grammatical matters. Book Three deals, in Part I, 
with “Understanding Our Language,” ‘‘Solving Problems,” ‘‘Learning a 

™ Mabel V. Cassell, E. E. Oberholtzer, and Herbert B. Brunner, Language Arts for 
Modern Youth, Books One, Two, and Three. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1939. 
Pp. xix+410, xi+425, and xviii+428, respectively. 
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Foreign Language,” etc.; and Part II introduces “‘Organizing Ideas” in 
addition to re-emphasizing mechanics and grammar. 

The broad lines of this organization are, of course, satisfactory. But 
any textbook of expression is faced with the fact that each student, each 
teacher, each course of study is a thing unto itself. How, then, shall the 
myriad distinctive requirements be found in the design of a given text? 
The authors of the present work have been resourceful in attacking this 
ancient difficulty. They provide the teacher with four charts by means of 
which the contents of the books may be viewed through as many frames 
of reference. These charts are entitled ‘General Study Skills,” “Correla- 
tion with Other Subjects,” ““Grammar and Usage,” and ‘Everyday Uses 
of English.” Each chart gives page references for the study of its con- 
stituent topics as they are treated in all three volumes. Thus “General 
Study Skills” tells where the teacher may find all matter bearing on taking 
notes, making outlines, improving vocabulary, etc. And “Everyday Uses 
of English” guides the teacher to all content of moment for letter-writing, 
telephoning, public speaking, etc. In short, by providing these charts the 
authors have obviated much of the labor of the teacher’s ‘‘learning”’ the 
book; the paths are already marked for the book’s application in various 
types of work organization. 

Every teacher will have his own way of rewriting any text. In the case 
of Language Arts for Modern Youth the reviewer would wish to have a 
more vigorous and concrete treatment at times. To clarify the point we 
may cite Unit II of Book Three—‘‘Solving Problems.” In order to follow 
the sound advice given in this unit about such matters as “‘breaking down 
a problem” (p. 35) and “‘avoiding faulty reasoning”’ (p. 80) the student 
needs far more than the general suggestions given. This impression of 
abstractness prevails also in the adherence to an “‘orthodox”’ treatment of 
grammar (involving emphasis on definitions and the diagramming of 
sentences). But, needless to say, this approach to grammar has the ap- 
proval of some authority. Some units would acquire greater force, it 
would seem, if a single vivid composition situation were treated through- 
out each of them. Finally, a greater number of exercises would be wel- 
come. 

But the reviewer would rather dwell on such other features of Language 
Arts for Modern Youth as the following: At the beginning of each book 
an “Overview” presents the whole plan of the work to the student. Thus 
he may at once perceive the purpose and direction in his use of the text. 
In many cases at the end of the unit a “‘summarizing activity” binds 
together the skills that have been taken up within the unit. An aid to the 
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development of self-criticism is the ‘‘score card” that is appended to the 
unit. Handsome photographs and drawings are liberally dispersed 
through the first part of each book. The humorous sketches of Roger 
Duvoisin frequently make points with real acuteness. 

ARTHUR MINTON 


Boys HicH ScHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
For Whom the Bell Tolls. By Ernest Hemingway. Scribner. $2.75. 


“Never send to know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 
—JoHN DONNE 


In war-torn Spain, Robert Jordan has enlisted with the Loyalists. For four days he 
does guerrilla work behind the enemy lines, where he meets and loves a Spanish girl. 
Characters are superb, experiences are shattering to body and soul—there are emo- 
tional and spiritual heights and depths. The power of Hemingway’s prose, its vibrancy 
and richness, are a perfect medium for expression of the realities of modern warfare. 
The book might well be shorter. 


Oliver Wiswell. By Kenneth Roberts. Doubleday. $3.00. 

In 1775 Oliver Wiswell, son of a Boston lawyer, a Yale undergraduate keenly in- 
terested in history, was a loyalist passionately devoted to truth and justice. He believed 
that the American cause could be won without bloodshed. The theme of this excellent 
book is the sincerity of the loyalists. The characters are many and varied. There are 
battles, mobs, and political intrigue. Through it all the motives of such men as the 
Wiswells shine clear. 


For Us, the Living. By Bruce Lancaster. Stokes. $2.50. 


The author of Guns of Burgoyne writes of the Midwest, of Lincoln’s boyhood and 
his rowdy companions. Very long, with action and local color. 


The Straw Hat. By Joseph Vogel. Modern Age. $2.50. 

A pathetically comic worker at a shabby amusement park invites his young nephew 
to visit him and proceeds to teach the youth “about life.” High comedy of a tragic 
nature, and well done. 


In the Money. By William Carlos Williams. New Directions. $2.50. 

The author is recognized as a distinguished craftsman. Joe Stecher, honest and 
conscientious, resigns from an important printing firm to establish his own business. 
His first bid is for printing United States money-order blanks; a fight against monopoly 
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and graft ensues. Of importance to the story are the personalities of his detestable 
wife and two little girls. 


One Foot in Heaven. By Hartzell Spence. Whittlesey House. $2.50. 

This diverting story of a parson as his son saw him is told with gusto and hilarity, 
yet with sufficient seriousness. Mother too has her inning—as she did with Father and 
his congregation. Church politics come in for a discerning examination, but neither 
son nor father has any meanness of spirit. 


Pal Joey. By John O’Hara. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.00. 

Joey, a third-rate night-club singer, growing old, writes long letters to his successful 
friend Ted (real or imaginary), leader of a New York band. This is an excellent and 
disturbing character analysis of a man and of life. 


Give Me Liberty. By John Erskine. Stokes. $2.50. 

Written with the keenness which is to be expected of the author of The Private Life 
of Helen of Troy, etc. David Farrell, the boy who hoped for bloodless peace, met Patrick 
Henry and was influenced by him. When dislike for English methods grew into open 
rebellion, he regretfully took his part in the war which followed. 


Sons of the Fathers. By Albert Halper. Harper. $2.50. 


In this powerfully written study of the poor the author of Union Square and The 
Foundry offers many significant observations. Saul Bergman, Russian immigrant, 
came to America in 1892 to escape conscription. He eked out a fair living and rejoiced 
in a new freedom. His consternation at the World War draft and the reaction of his 
boys to it are significant. 


The Voyage. By Charles Morgan. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Barbet Hazard was a conscientious, philosophical vineyard owner. Therese Des- 
preux was a Parisian cafe star. The “voyage” is that real or imaginary course of life 
which each being creates for himself. The story of these two contrasting characters 
and their reaction to the world and to each other is told in subtle and vital prose by the 
author of Sparkenbroke and The Fountain. 


Who Dwell with Wonder. By Kathleen Coyle. Dutton. $2.50. 


An invalid mother has three grown daughters, two of whom are married and at 
home on a visit. The mother’s understanding of her three emotional] children and their 
reactions to her and to each other are the theme of this perceptive, distinguished story. 


Jacoby’s Corners. By Jake Falstaff. Houghton. $2.50. 

This is a nostalgic story for readers who love the country and home towns. Lemuel, 
a thirteen-year-old boy, visits his grandparents on the farm and loves “the deep gre- 
garious smell of a house which has never stood empty.” Illustrated and beautifully 
written, it is a story of wisdom and security. 


Green Eniry. By F. Ruth Howard. Morrow. $2.50. 
A charmingly written story of people and horses, set in a California horse-show 


circuit. 
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The Prickly Pear. By Hester Pine. Farrar. $2.50. 


Hester Pine has written brilliant books before: Beer for the Kitten and Listen to the 
Mocking Bird. In this study of Nicholas Tappen, his emotional life, and the three 
women who were his problems, it has been the author’s delight to picture human foibles. 
The scenes laid in the old farm house are particularly worthy of interest. 


On the Long Tide. By Laura Krey. Houghton. $2.75. 


In And Tell of Time, Laura Krey wrote of the reconstruction in Texas. She now 
writes of the men and women ‘“‘who tempted the forest’s unbroken silence .. . . and 
opened and subdued the earth.” This is a story of dangerous adventure, of a brilliant 
group of men and women, of heroes who were virile and real, of pioneers who had a 
purpose. It is a long book, but the print is good. 


The Raven’s Wing. By Elizabeth Spragge. Macmillan. $2.50. 
A glamorous story of the young Empress Elizabeth of Austria, with a background 
of illustrious figures and political intrigues of ninteenth-century Europe. 


Sergeant Lamb’s America. By Robert Graves. Random. $2.50. 
A story of the Revolution as seen by a British sergeant who fought with Burgoyne. 
Interesting for the viewpoint, but not exciting. 


The Bright Pavilions. By Hugh Walpole. Doubleday. $2.50. 


This is the fifth novel of the Herries series. It is a ruthless story of brutality and 
violence, with a vivid background of Elizabethan England and the beheading of Mary, 


Queen of Scots. 


The Face Is Familiar. By Ogden Nash. Little, Brown. $2.75. 


An omnibus volume of the best of Ogden Nash—312 poems, 33 new ones. 


Behind the Lines. By A. A. Milne. Dutton. $1.75. 


Light verses, humorously assailing all dictators. 


Pageant of Letters. By Alfred Noyes. Sheed & Ward. $3.00. 


Illuminating essays on great writers from Chaucer to Alice Meynell. 


Hands That Built New Hampshire. W.P.A. Writers Project. Stephen Daye. 
$3.00. 
The story of New Hampshire, with accent upon craftsmanship and social develop- 
ment. It is very interesting. 


Europe in the Spring. By Clare Boothe. $2.00. 


This is a brilliant book, dramatically executed, of the author’s experiences in France, 
England, and Italy this last spring. She knew intimately people of all classes. It is a 
book of implications, of keen insight and hunches, pregnant with meanings for Ameri- 
cans and very readable. 


The Inky Way. By Alice Hegan Rice. Appleton. $2.50. 
The author of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch has written in a refreshing manner 
of her experiences and reminiscences. 
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Still Small Voice: The Biography of Zona Gale. By August Derleth. Appleton- 
Century. $3.00. 
This is an unusually comprehensive story of a remarkable woman’s life and achieve- 
ments. Included is Miss Gale’s unfinished autobiography. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Edward Mather. Crowell. $3.50. 

Mr. Mather neither debunks nor extravagantly worships his hero. He writes of 
Hawthorne’s ancestry and its probable influence upon his philosophy and his writings; 
of his many friends among important literary people of the day. His relations to people, 
his work, and the sources of his inspirations are analyzed in detail. 


Uncle Tom’s Children. By Richard Wright. Harper. $2.50. 

Four previously published short stories plus one new story and an autobiographical 
preface, all of which show in detail those life-experiences of the author which have con- 
tributed to his understanding of the colored youth. 


I Saw France Fall. By René de Chambrun. Morrow. $2.50. 

The author, a descendant of Lafayette, is the son of an American and has lived in the 
United States. He was an officer in the French army and has written with clarity and 
intense seriousness of the fall of France and her immediate future as he fears it may 
be—but, he adds, “My country will rise again.” 


Inverted Torches. By Gottfried Hult. Bruce Humphries. $2.50. 

Two verse plays, The Messiah, based on the life of Christ, and Galileo, a dramatic 
interpretation of a great scientist’s conflict with the popular misconceptions of his day. 
The author is known not only for his earlier original poetry but for his translations of 
numerous plays by Ibsen. 


In a House like This. By Lewis Beach. French. $0.75. 
A delightful three-act comedy, a sequel to the highly successful The Goose Hangs 
High. 


The Oxford Book of Christian Verse. Chosen and edited by Lord David Cecil. 

Oxford University Press. $3.00. 

Perhaps most interesting in this discriminating collection of devotional English 
verse is the brief critical evaluation found in the Introduction. Poems of religious 
significance by great figures in English literature from the earliest times to the present 
are presented in chronological order. 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Everychild and Books. By Jean Betzner and Annie E. Moore. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.13. 

A wise and well-informed account of the place of books in the experience of children, 
documented with abundant illustrations, both from the lives of the children and from 
the books themselves. The many anecdotes from the lives of authors and the illustrative 
titles suggest the usefulness of the volume as an introduction to the field of children’s 
literature. 
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Choosing a College. By John R. Tunis. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The faculty adviser and the parent of the high-school senior will find this interesting 
volume a practical and dependable guide not only in the intelligent choice of a college 
or university but in preparing the student for many of the responsibilities and problems 
of college life. The Appendix includes a listing of four hundred leading colleges and uni- 
versities, with specific information—including approximate costs per year for the indi- 
vidual student. 


The Chicago College Plan. By Chauncey Samuel Boucher. Revised and en- 
larged after ten years’ operation of the plan by A. J. Brumbaugh. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $3.00. 

This new edition contains an account of modifications made in the original ‘‘Chicago 
Plan,’”’ with evidence of the results of the program, including responses of more than a 
thousand students who completed it, on questions related to the increased freedom of 
the plan, the organization of the survey courses, the character of the comprehensive 
examination, and the quality of the instruction. 


Fundamentals of Secondary-School Teaching: With Emphasis on the Unit Method. 

By Roy O. Billett. Houghton Mifflin. $2.90. 

A comprehensive review of the principles of secondary-school teaching with a par- 
ticularly meritorious section on the problems of learning. The chapter on English is a 
limited and rather poorly integrated survey of some of the current thinking in the 
field. 


Making Consumer Education E fective. (Proceedings of the Second National Con- 
ference on Consumer Education held at Stephens College, April 1-3, 1940.) 
Sponsored by the Institute for Consumer Education. 

Much of the material in these condensed papers may be utilized in modified form in 
English classrooms. The addresses deal with some special approaches to consumer edu- 
cation, what should be taught about advertising in a consumer course, consumer educa- 
tion for college students, finding the facts educators need to know about consumers and 
commodities and related subjects. 


Human Nature and the Social Order. By E. L. Thorndike. Macmillan. 


In this book the well-known educator discusses the implications of our present knowl- 
edge of human nature for sociology, economics, government, law, and the sciences 
of human affairs. Unfortunately, the sociological and economic discussions are con- 
siderably less well documented and supported with factual evidence than the psycho- 


logical section. 


Shakespeare Studies: Julius Caesar. By Blanche Coles. Richard Smith. $2.50. 


Ascene-by-scene commentary upon the action and characterization of Julius Caesar. 
The references to critical scholarship are made only to aid in the reconstruction of the 
dramatic situation of Shakespeare’s intention. 


The Practice of Book Selection. Edited with an Introduction by Louis R. Wilson. 
University of Chicago Press. $2.50. 


These favorites presented before the Library Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago include addresses by leading librarians, political scientists, psychologists, pub- 
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lishers, and school administrators on book valuation, book selection, trends in juvenile 
books, and experiences of the bookseller. 


Biography by Americans, 1658-1936: A Subject Bibliography. By Edward H. 

O’Neill. University of Pennsylvania Press. $4.00. 

A listing of individual and collective biographies by American authors providing 
title, author, place and date of publication, and pagination, as well as the names of the 
series and of the libraries in which the edition indicated is available. By the author of 
History in American Biography. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
Milestones of the Drama. By Helen Louise Cohen. Harcourt, Brace. $1.75. 


This book, which grew out of a course which the author has taught in the depart- 
ment of English in the Washington Irving High School, New York City, includes 
Oedipus, Everyman, Doctor Faustus, School for Scandal, A Doll’s House, Cyrano de 
Bergerac and The Emperor Jones. Each play is preceded by a fairly complete and in- 
formative introduction, and an independent section provides an outline for a course 
in drama with suggestions for study and action. 


Modern Short Biographies and Autobiographies. Edited by Marston Balch. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.00. 

A revision of the volume issued five years ago; six of the original, with twenty new, 
pieces. Each biography is complete and has an introductory essay or prefatory note 
about its author. Of timely significance are the life-stories “Chiang Kai-Shek” by 
John Gunther, and “Wife of Abraham Lincoln,” by Gamaliel Bradford. 


Through Elizabethan Eyes. By J. Dover Wilson. Macmillan. $0.72. 

An abridgment of this noted scholar’s Life in Shakespeare’s England, intended for 
readers of high-school age. Most of the extracts are taken from books and pamphlets 
written during Shakespeare’s lifetime and reflect the interests, amusements, super- 
stitions, and the sights and sounds of English country roads, the great cities, the theater, 
and the court. Valuable source material for the understanding of Shakespeare’s plays. 


Playing Fair: A Book of Tolerance Plays. Edited by Fanny Venable Cannon. 
Dutton. $1.00. 


Plays useful for the development of civilized attitudes toward the alien and the for- 
eign-born as human beings. Chiefly for the upper years of the high school. 


The House of the Seven Gables. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Pocket Books Edi- 
tion. $o.25. 
This unabridged edition of an American classic is one of the rapidly growing series 
being marketed through the grocery at the crossroads and the city drug store. 


Essays for Discussion. Edited by Anita P. Forbes. Rev. ed. Harpers. $1.28. 
These essays, English and American, classic and contemporary, classified as “Essays 

Looking Outward,” “‘Essays Looking Inward,” and “Essays Looking Forward,” have 

been skilfully selected from the point of view of timeliness and appeal to modern youth. 
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Your Marriage: A Guide to Happiness. By Norman E. Hines. Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $3.75. 
With scientific detachment, Dr. Hines presents a discussion of marriage problems. 
His course on preparation for marriage is an elective choice of half the student body at 
Colgate University. 


Oral Readings for Moderns, Vol. I1. Chosen and edited by Elise West Quaife. 
French. $1.00. 


Brief dramatic selections from well-known novels. 


Holmes of the Breakfast Table. By M. A. De Wolf Howe. Oxford University 
Press. $2.50. 
A remarkable portrait of the urbane autocrat, with illuminating sketches of the Bos- 
ton of his time. Numerous concrete references to men and events help to re-create the 
characteristic traditions of an important section of literary New England. 


Booklist Books: 1939. American Library Association. $0.75. 


An annotated list of books for the general reader, selected by librarians and com- 
piled by the staff of the Booklist from 1939 publications. The titles are classified under 
“Libraries and Writing,” “Religion,” ‘‘Social Science,” “Language,” “Useful Arts,” 
and similar headings, as well as such classifications as ‘‘Fiction,”’ “Children’s Books,” 
and “Technical Books.” An analytical index is provided. 





NEW HARPER BOOKS 





Essays for Discussion—Revised Edition 
Edited by Anita P. Forbes 


An enlarged edition of a popular collection, emphasizing essays and prob- 
lems of the present day. List price $1.28 





Within Our Gates 
Edited by Mary B. McLellan and Alfred V. De Bonis 


A text for tolerance, composed of stories about the racial groups of mod- 
ern America. List price $1.28 





Cock on the Ridge 
By Mary J. J. Wrinn 


The first volume of her own poetry by the author of The Hollow Reed. 
List price $2.00 
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